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The world's greatest need for trained men and women will come during 


the next few years. 


The SUMMER SESSION of the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University begins Monday. July 9. 
and closes Friday, August 19 


Animal Husbandry Floriculture Plant Breeding 
Bacteriology Home Economics Pomology 

Biologs Landscape Art Poultry Husbandry 
Botany Meteorologs Rural Economy 
Chemistry Nature Study Rural Education 
Drawing Ornithology Soil Technology 
Entomology Physical Training Vegetable Gardening 


The THIRD TERM. or the summer term, coordinate with 


either of the two terms of the ordinary academic year, and 


covering certain phases of the work that can be given best dur- 


ing the growing season, begins June 15 and ends September 26. 


Bacteriology Floriculture Pomology 

Botany Forestry Poultry Husbandry 
Drawing Landscape Art Rural Engineering 
Farm Crops Plant Breeding Soil Technology 
Farm Management Plant Pathology Vegetat le Gardenir ‘ 


The FIRST TERM of regular instruction for the academic 
year 1917-18 will begin with the opening of the Fall Term, 
September 24 


Tuition in all courses 18 free to residents of New York State 


For further particulars address 


The Secretary. 
State College of Agriculture, 


Ithaca, New York 


























Charlie gets three crops of lettuce with two between-the-row crops of radishes. 
has cucumbers the first half of the ycar and tomatoes the last. 


Sometimes he 
All are money makers 


Make More Money On The 
“Off Ones” 


Than On The “On Ones” 


HEN I was a red headed kid 
wearing copper toes boots, we 
never done much of anything 

on the old farm Winters; only kind of 
look after the cows; “go to town”; and 
every once in a while, hitch up to the 
bobs and take a crowd down to the 
corners for a good hot oyster stew 
supper. 

Last January, however, when I went 
back for a visit to the old town; noticed 
hampers of lettuce being loaded in an 
express car. Will you believe it, some 
of it was grown on our old place, in a 


fine big iron frame greenhouse 56 feet 
wide and 300 feet long. 

Charlie Bawn, a Cornell graduate, 
bought the place 5 years ago. Says he 
makes more money from his green- 
house in the “off-Winter-months”, than 
ever he did during the “on” Summer 
ones. 

His figures proved it beyond all ar- 
gument. 

Why don’t you plan to make every 
month an “on” month? 


Send for our Special Vegetable 
Growers’ Circular, No. 408. 


Jord, @BurnhamG. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
SALES OFFICES! 


NEW YORK 
42nd St. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
Book Bldg. 


BOSTON 
Rookery Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Granite Bldg. 


ROCHESTER PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bldg. 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


Royal Bank Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


Irvington, N. Y. St. 
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vanized round iron frames with 1 inch gal- 
vanized Hexagon Netting along bottom, 12 
inches 
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International Special Dairy Feed is the feed that “makes your feed 
bill smaller and your milk check larger.” It goes farther than any other 
feed. It costs less than home-grown feeds and keeps the herds healthy 
and increases the milk production. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is a scientifically blended feed. Produced by specialists who have studied 
the natural laws of milk production. It is a perfect balanced grain 
ration that sharpens the appetite and keeps digestion in perfect order. 

International Special Dairy Feed is an ideal all-year-’round ready grain 


ration. Used as an entire grain ration or with other feed or pasture, it will 
produce more milk at a lower cost than any other feed on the market. 

Thousands of dairymen all over the country are enthusiastic about 
International Special Dairy Feed. It has made money for them. It will 
make money for you. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER. Get just oneton. Try it. You will never use any 
other feed again. Be sure you get the genuine International Special Dairy Feed. 


Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


“BUFFALO” Portable 
Poultry Runways are 
neat and easy to handle 
and erect; simply push 
legs into ground. Made 
from 1% inch diamond 
mesh, heavy galvanized 
wire fabric and gal- 





high, strong and durable, last a life- 
Can be moved to other locations at will. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR AN 
UP-TO-DATE MOVABLE POULTRY YARD 
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Greatest thing on the market for young chicks 
or duckling runways or can be used for grown 
chickens, ducks, geese, etc., and make any size 
yard you wish. Can also be used to advantage 
for enclosing small vegetable garden plots, ete. 
Standard size sections as follows:: 


Bee 2 6 RN occ tke saws $3.75 


2’ 6” long x 5’ high (gate) .. 1.60 
so... £2 fr. 2.00 
ee” eee 1.60 
































Above prices effective April 1st, 1917, F. O. B. Buffalo 
and are for orders consisting of six sections or more. 

Sizes mentioned above can be shipped from stock im- 
mediately. Special sizes made to order on short notice. 

Send money order, check, New York draft or currency 
by registered mail and we will send you one of the great- 
est articles in existence for poultry or dog kennel pur- 



























poses. 
Booklet No. 67-E will be sent upon request. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 





Enlarged View 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 


479 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ACROSS THE BUSINESS DESK 


“A COMMUNITY OF INTEREST” 





MORE READERS 







I} * our readers 


would each 
get one new sub- 
scriber our circula- 
tion would, of 


course, be doubled. 


That is not an 
impossible achievement. Surely 
you know one person who should 


read THE COUNTRYMAN. 


You think well enough of THE 
COUNTRYMAN to subscribe. 
Do you think well enough of it 
to recommend it to your friends? 


Y our increasing our circulation 
will help you get a bigger and 
better paper. 






“MORE READERS MEANS” 
MORE READING 
FOR YOU" 


Tell Advertisers 


More readers and more 
advertising will enable us 
to give you a bigger and 
better paper. 


Who Introduced You 


MORE ADVERTISING 


IF a friend in- 


troduced you 












to someone you 
wanted to know, 
you would be grate- 
ful to that friend. 
You would men- 
tion him in referring to the in- 
cident. 


Why not tell our advertisers 
who introduced you ? 


Advertisers continue to use 
only those papers which bring 
traceable returns. They will not 
accept bare statements that our 


readers are exceptional—they 


want proofs. 






“SAY WHERE YOU SAW 
IT WHEN YOU 
WRITE” 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The ideal milk and beef form is represented by the registered 
purbred Holstein. It has a higher percentage of weight in the hind ; 
quarters than any other breed. Its beef is of high quality. Holstein i 
calves are large, healthy, and easily raised, and a Holstein steer inherits 
from its dam hardiness and the capacity to assimilate large quantities 
of feed. It makes fast weight gains and is a most economical producer 
of beef. There’s big money in the big “Black and White” Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Secretary Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 








Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


If the yield and quality are bad you must do better. If they are 
good it will pay you to make them better. A better fertilizer will 
do it. The usual wheat fertilizers do not contain enough 


POTASH 


Use 6 to 8 per cent. Potash, instead of 1 to 2, and 

balance the phosphoric acid of the bone or phosphate. 

Tell Your Dealer about this Now before the fertilizer salesman 

arrives. Write us today for our free book, “ Fall Fertilizers.” 
We sell Fotash Salts in any amount from 1 bag (200 1bs.) up. 

Write for prices, stating quanisty needed. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 


New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco, 25 California 8t. 





Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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BRANDED COMMERCIAL 
MIXED FEEDS 


SAFEGUARD FEEDERS’ INTERESTS 


The New York State Feed Laws and good business sense insure abso- 
lute uniformity in the analysis of branded commercial mixed feeds. Every 
manufacturer in order to sell his feed in New York must guarantee the 
analysis and ingredients of his commercial mixed feeds. The reports of 
thousands of samples taken up by the State Inspectors and analyzed by 


State Chemists show that commercial mixed feeds are decidedly uniform in 
mixture and analysis. 


There is no assurance as to uniformity in quality of unmixed feed stuffs— 
there are many different grades of cottonseed meal, distillers’ grains, gluten 
feed, brewers’ grains, etc., but a standard commercial mixed feed made by 
a reputable feed manufacturer is uniform in analysis, and always represents 
a definite amount of nutrients to the buyer. 


HIGH WAR PRICES tons of feed stuffs, whose feeding 


values a few years ago were not 


Emphasize the importance to the appreciated. 


feeders of buying standard commer- 
cial mixed feeds whose uniformity is SCHUMACHER FEED 
assured in place of purchasing un- 


Is always uniform in quality. It 
mixed feed materials of uncertain 


is the same year in and year out, 
feeding value. and has been so for almost a half 
century. Schumacher Feed is. the 
world’s greatest carbohydrate mix- 
ture for fresh cows, dry cows, young 
facturers in the country is proving stock, horses and hogs. Practically 
a big boon to feeders, making avail- all feed dealers handle Schumacher 
able for feeding purposes millions of Feed; if yours does not write us. 


The conserving of the various feed 
materials by leading feed manu- 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Gardening Books are Needed 


as well as Farming Books 


Even the farmers this year are going into veg- 
etable gardening. They are beginning to 
realize that money can be made in this way. 
The people with a little patch of ground are 
taking up the subject and all want books. If 
you are going away you will probably want 
to be posted. Some of your friends will want 
to see the books you have. It will pay you to 
own a few good books on the subject and our 
Agricultural book list is always available. 


Some Need Exercise as Well 


as Work 


Those who will stay and take the third term 
in Agriculture this Summer will want to have 
some means of taking exercise. It is alright 
to study and work hard but recreation is 
needed and it is usually physical recreation 
that is best. Try Tennis. There are the 
Tennis courts on Alumni fields and also else- 
where. We have two makes of Tennis rack- 
ets this year and one of them will be satis- 
factory we are sure. 


CORNELL CO-OP. 


MORRILL HALL 
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The men who remain to till the soil are no less 
a part of the army than the men beneath the battle 
flag. It must be so with us. It is not an army that 
we must shape and train for war, it is a nation. To 
this end our people must draw close in one compact 
front against a common foe. But this cannot be if 
each man pursues a private purpose. The nation 
needs all men; but it needs each man, not in the field 
that will most pleausre him, but in the endeavor that 
will best serve the common good. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


— 
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Prepared and Stable Rural Organization 


BY M. C. BURRITT 
Director of Farm Bureaus and Member of New York State Food Supply 


Commission in Charge of County Organization 


dividual and industrial preparedness 

for all eventualities; for fire, for loss 
of life, for war, for industrial disturb- 
ances, for agricultural emergencies. We 
owe it, I believe, to ourselves, to our 
families and to future generations, to 
so order our affairs that we shall be 
reasonably well prepared for the worst 
as well as for the normal and the best. 
Insurance against undue delay thru pro- 
vision of organization and other facili- 
ties for work in times of stress and 
need is as important as insurance of 
property and life against financial loss. 


Never in modern times has it been 
necessary to mobilize our agricultural 
organizations and efforts until now. 
On comparatively short notice, as a re- 
sult of a sudden realization of the situa- 
tion the New York State Food Supply 
Commission was asked to undertake a 
big piece of work. Because the state 
was in a good measure prepared thru 
the organization of its farmers the 
Commission was able in less than thirty 
days to get and to publish a compre- 
hensive survey of the agricultural re- 
sources and needs of the state and to 
set up such additional machinery as is 
necessary to assist farmers in utilizing 
these resources to the fullest extent 
and in rapidly and effectively adjusting 
their needs so far as this is possible. 


| AM one of those who believe in in- 





The Organization Employed 


The New York State Food Supply 
Commission supplied the needed central 
authority and the funds to bring to- 
gether, codrdinate and utilize the or- 
ganizations and institutions of the state 
capable of service in the emergency. 
Every agricultural agency in the state 
helped. The plan of attack was built 
around two state wide organizations, 
both in intimate contact with the far- 
mers of the state,—the long established 
public school system in the rural dis- 
tricts, which is complete and which 
proved to be ninety-five per cent ef- 
ficient, and the newer and less complete 
farm bureau system, surprisingly ef- 
ficient for its newness and _ inexperi- 
ence. The extension staff of the col- 
lege of agriculture and the staffs of the 
state schools were successfully used as 
a first reserve to fill the breaches in 
the line and to complete and strengthen 
the attacking force. The results are 
well known. The object was completely 
attained and in a remarkably short 
time. 


Utilizing Available Resources 


The exact facts learned in each 
county and in the state as a whole; the 
next problem of the Food Supply Com- 
mission was to make them locally avail- 
able and to attempt to meet the ex- 
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pressed needs of farmers and to re- 
move some of the handicaps to in- 
creased production. In accomplishing 
this the Commission is again making 
use of existing farmers organizations, 
particularly the farm bureau associa- 
tions. These consist of associations of 
farmers in 41 counties comprising about 
25,000 men, with selected representa- 
tives in all of the 2,000 communities in 
these counties and well equipped offices 
with experienced and technically trained 
employees in charge. This formed the 
nucleus of a strong and adequate or- 
ganization and places the Commission 
in direct partnership with the farmers 
in a county in carrying out its plans. 
By simply placing an assistant in each 
of these county offices and providing 
additional funds for expenses, the or- 
ganization was completed in less than 
two weeks to take care of the: Commis- 
sion’s work. 


At the same time assistants were ap- 
pointed to help the specialists in the 
non-farm bureau counties, and to secure 
the advice of local farmers, county agri- 
cultural advisory committees of farmers 
were selected. As soon as the census 
was taken the specialists were with- 
drawn to take up their own important 
lines of work again and the assistants 
who had meantime gotten hold of the 
local problems left to set up and or- 
ganize the local offices. Thru the 15 
county offices thus established and the 
arrangement in the 41 bureau counties 
close contact is maintained by the Com- 
mission and by the College of Agri- 
culture with the farms and their needs 
thruout the state. 


Advice is Doubly Cheap 


Many farmers are confused and not 
a few disgusted by the mass of unre- 
liable, inapplicable and useless advice 
and so-called information handed out 
to them by circulars and thru the pub- 
lic press. Unfortunately, too, all this 
naturally tends to prejudice them 
against helpful and reliable advice and 
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information. It is therefore of vital 
importance that a strong, stable, well 
organized influence be exerted in every 
county which will maintain the confi- 
dence of farmers, supply helpful and 
necessary information and lend organ- 
ized direction to concerted action look- 
ing toward the solution of the problems 
of increased and profitable (hence sta- 
ble) food production. 

It is hoped and expected that the farm 
bureaus in the organized counties and 
the local officers of the commission in 
the unorganized counties, backed by 
their committees of farmers and by 
their long established agricultural in- 
stitutions, colleges, experiment stations, 
departments and schools will be able to 
supply the needed stabilizing and co- 
ordinating force. 


This is a Farmer’s Problem 


Farmers are capable of meeting the 
food production problems which now 
confront the nation, themselves, thru 
and with the help of their own institu- 
tions. Eighty per cent of an increased 
food supply in New York State must be 
secured from the best land which far- 
mers now own and operate. Another 
ten per cent may come from the de- 
velopment of unused land. This is the 
job of farmers. They. know how to do 
it. All they need is the assurance that 
at least they will not lose money by 
doing it, and they ought to have the as- 
surance of a reasonable profit. If they 
want information and advice they 
should and will get it from the reorgan- 
ized institutions which they themselves 
have caused to be created by the 
county, state and nation. 

We have been told by a few unin- 
formed persons directly and in bold 
terms, and by many others indirectly, 
that farmers are not capable of solving 
these problems. We do not believe it. 
This is a direct challenge to our ability 
and efficiency as farmers. The record 
of the facts disproves it. But we ought 
to accept the challenge and refute the 
slur beyond all question of a doubt. 





Agricultural Resources of New York 


An Interpretation of the State Census 


BY G. F. WARREN 


Professor of Farm Management at Cornell University 


HE three great agricultural re- 
r sources are people, land and live- 
stock. These have been fairly ac- 
curately enumerated in the recent State 
census. 


The preliminary report is for 198,487 
farms. On these farms 816,869 persons 
are living—or about 4 persons per farm. 
Farming is a family business. There is 
less than one hired man for each two 
farms. There are 16,000 fewer hired 
men than last year, and somewhat more 
than this shortage needs to be made up 
to do the farm work as planned. 


Farms send more than food to cities. 
They send men and women. It is not 
necessary that all who are born on 
farms remain there. If they did so, the 
farms would soon have most of the peo- 
ple, because more children are raised on 
farms. 

Of the sons of present farm opera- 
tors, 44,170 have left the farm for work 
other than farm labor, and 43,130 
daughters have left to live in villages or 
cities. 

While others have been talking about 
agricultural preparedness, the farmers 
have been going ahead and as_ usual 
adapting their farming to the condi- 


tions. The area in hay (other than al- 
falfa) has been decreased by 770,000 
acres, and this area has been added to 
grains, vegetables and potatoes. The 
adjustment of acreage is better than 
any commission could make. 


The farmers’ plans for the use of 
land in New York this year are shown in 
the table below. 


The public can have any kind of crops 
that it prefers. The farmers grow the 
crops that are most needed as indicated 
by prices. As compared with eight 
years ago, beans have increased 138 per 
cent; wheat 45 per cent. Hay which has 
been very low in price this year is to be 
decidedly decreased. 

One thing the farmer can not do is 
to sell all his grain and yet increase 
livestock. A recent circular states that 
we should eat more of the wheat ker- 
nel. Another circular states that we 
should not feed “high priced human 
food to hogs or chickens.” In the former 
circular the farmer is told to increase 
his hogs, double his poultry and increase 
dairy products one-fourth by more lib- 
eral feeding. 

The problem is very simple. The 
farmer is to double animal production 








Acres Per cent of area 

DM IN i gn i ie ema aee 535,088 3.1% 
Potatoes, cabbage, vegetables and miscellaneous 

aa a ee li a a air aan ine alae 624,613 3.6 
I Sr i ae ht La ta a 275,796 1.6 
Corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, wheat, rye__---- 2,698,010 15.6 
SN UN a lsc an 422,867 2.5 
a i a a a 4,145,590 24.0 
a i ieee 2,390,659 13.8 
maemune Met treble .....-. 25.226. n ec eewcn 2,184,832 12.7 
I i oe a ek 1,975,469 11.4 
WEE GE RNINNON oo ceo eee ce 2,013,332 p Ry 
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but stop feeding so much grain. It is 
the old problem of how to eat one’s 
cake and still have it. While the ex- 
perts are solving this, the New York 
farmer is making the only possible solu- 
tion when there is a world shortage of 
grain. He simply feeds less. Hogs 
and sheep have been greatly decreased. 
Fewer eggs are being incubated than 
last year and fewer heifers are being 
raised. The dairy cows are getting 
more “liberal feeding” of hay but are 
wisely refraining from eating grain that 
does not exist. Dairy cows produce 
more food out of pasture than do sheep. 
It is therefor the sheep that have been 
most decreased. The numbers on farms 
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in 56 counties now and in the same 
counties in 1910 are as follows: 


1910 1917 
Horses and mule 591,316 523,656 
Dairy cows ---- 1,355,000 1,351,572 
Other cattle __ 1,062,000 812,307 
NNO seis, 927,754 587,132 
RUNG a 663,501 435,908 
SS — a 10,645,181 11,901,636 





Aside from the great increase in 
beans, cabbage, wheat and vegetables, 
the :ncrease of alfalfa and corn for the 
silo are perhaps the most striking points 
brought out. For every acre of alfalfa 
that the State had 18 years ago it now 
has 32 acres. Nearly one farm in every 
three now has a silo. 


National News of Rural Significance 


defeat the German submarine 

and when they do so _ they 
destroy the last hope of the Prussian.” 
This statement of David Lloyd George 
to the English farmer is being quoted 
by Washington as equally true of the 
American farmer. 


‘ 7 HE farmers of this country can 


Doctor Beverly T. Galloway, formerly 
Dean of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, is now assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and in charge 
of the war measures being initiated by 
the federal department of agriculture. 


Dispatches from England say that 
one of its greatest needs is the agri- 
cultural leadership of 5,000 trained far- 
mers from the United States. 


The federal department of agri- 
culture has declared for the mobiliza- 
tion of farm labor in the harvest sea- 
son, for a thorogoing survey of the 
food situation, for wide publicity of 
food prices and for price fixing, if 
necessary. 


Fifty thousand men and boys are 
needed for the summer work on New 
York farms. Two million or more are 
needed thruout the nation. 


C. P. Hartley, in charge of the corn 


investigations, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announces 
that the Bureau of Plant Industry is 
doing work which indicates the _ pos- 
sibility of a frost-proof corn that will 
withstand spring and fall frosts and 
grow at low temperatures, like rye. 


The westernmost agricultural  col- 
leges, in conference at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, recommend that farm bureau 
and extension men “be given official 
designations to dissassociate them from 
civilians and bring them to the dignity 
and authority of other federal officers 
who are prosecuting the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” The farm advisors 
of California have been working in khaki 
uniforms for some time. 


Herbert C. Hoover, who had charge 
of the relief work in Belgium, has 
been appointed administrator of food 
distribution, with “unquestionable pow- 
ers.” It is understood that the na- 
tional Department of Agriculture was 
in favor of Mr. Hoover’s appointment, 
feeling, as did the editors of The New 
Republic that “drastic emergency regu- 
lation is not workable thru bureaucratic 
agencies” and preferring to concentrate 
all its efforts upon stimulating produc- 
tion. 





— 
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Some War Problems and W hat the Govern- 
ment 1s Doing to Meet Them 





BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 


Former Dean of the New York State College of Agriculture. Now Assistant to 
the Secretary of U.S. Department of Agriculture, in charge of 
War Emergency Measures. 


April, when the President of the 
United States declared that a state 
of war existed between this country and 
Germany, Washington has been the 
maelstrom into which has poured a ver- 
itable army of men and women, all 
bound on mission of advice or assistance 
as to what to do or what not to do in the 
great emergency. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of those who could not come to 
Washington forwarded their offers of 
advice and assistance by mail or by 
wire. The great majority of those offer- 
ing help evidently had little conception 
of the real serious, earnest business up- 
on which the Government has entered. 
War nowadays is a serious business. 
Some one has said it is one part army, 
one part navy, three parts economics, 
and one part moral force. The prob- 
lems of the Army and Navy are rela- 
tively not so complex as the problems of 
economics. They have proved the most 
difficult of solution on the part of all the 
Nations now engaged in the gigantic 
conflict. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the 
whole matter, the Government before 
war was declared began to make its 
preparations for a coérdination and cor- 
relation of effort to the end of securing 
the most effective results without lost 
motion. Under authority of Congress a 
Council of National Defense was creat- 
ed. This Council is made up of the 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Secretary of Labor. The 
function of this Council is to coérdinate 
industries and resources for the Na- 
tional security and welfare. 

The Act creating the Council author- 


S aon the memorable sixth day of 


ized the President to appoint an Advis- 
ory Commission of not more than seven 
persons nominated by the Council, each 
of whom should have special knowledge 
of some industry or public utility or of 
the development of some natural re- 
source. To this Advisory Committee 
has been assigned some of the big 
problems of coérdination of industries. 
Thus problems having to do with trans- 
portation, manufacturing of munitions, 
all kinds of supplies, the handling of 
labor, including conservation and the 
health and welfare of workers, medicine, 
surgery, etc., have been taken up by 
respective members of the Commission. 

As the work of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and of the Advisory 
Commission proceeded it was seen that 
the activities of the various Depart- 
ments would have to be coérdinated so 
that the work in each might be made 
more effective in matters of National de- 
fense. There was, therefore, appointed 
an Interdepartmental Advisory Commit- 
tee, made up of representatives of each 
Department. This Committee is so or- 
ganized and coérdinated that the work 
of the specialists in any Department can 
be quickly placed at the disposal of 
either the Council of National Defense 
or the Advisory Commission of the 
Council. 

Very early it developed that the par- 
amount question confronting the couna- 
try was that of food—not only food for 
our own needs, but for the needs of all 
of our Allies. Lloyd George was right 
when he said that the fate of democ- 
racy rested with the man on the land. 
The food problem is far from being set- 
tled. Our whole system of food produc- 
tion, food conservation, and food distri- 
bution is so complex and so interwoven 
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with other industries and activities that 
to touch the matter at any one point 
without causing disturbances or up- 
heavals at another is practically out of 
the question. 

It is necessary to conserve food in tin 
cans and these can not be secured with- 
out sheet steel from the sheet steel 
mills. These mills are urged to give 
preference to sheet steel for cans. They 
do this and the manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements protest and say that 
food production will be curtailed be- 
cause they can not get sheet steel as it 
is all going into the manufacture of 
cans. Again manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements say that food pro- 
duction is likely to be curtailed for the 
reason that agricultural implements 
thruout the country have been al- 
lowed to deteriorate and that the far- 
mer is putting his money into auto- 
mobiles and gasoline rather than into 
the upkeep of his agricultural machin- 
ery. Such examples of conflicting in- 
terests might be set forth indefinitely. 
They illustrate and emphasize the mud- 
dled state of things that must neces- 
sarily exist in a democracy such as ours. 
Gradually these matters are being 
straightened out, and a semblance of 
order in connection with the big eco- 
nomic questions involved is beginning 
to appear. 

The National Department of Agri- 
culture, codperating with the  agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions of this country, has for a number 
of years been developing an organiza- 
tion that must prove very effective in 
this crisis. Through the extension 
workers it will be practicable to bring 


Breed 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America will be held in Worcester, 
Massachusetts on June 6. 

Segis Fayne Johanna, a Holstein cow 
owned by Oliver Cabana, of Elma Cen- 
ter, N. Y., recently produced 50.68 
pounds of butter in seven consecutive 
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about quick action in all matters relat- 
ing to increased food production, and 
it is upon these agencies, therefor that 
will fall the great responsiblity of meet- 
ing some of the big problems connected 
wtih food production, food conserva- 
tion, and food distribution. 

There are now being developed ma- 
chinery and methods to determine the 
actual resources of the country with 
regard to food supplies, to increase food 
production to the maximum, prevent 
losses to animals and plants that might 
jeopardize food materials—in short, the 
steps that have been taken with par- 
ticular reference to the emergency 
work of the Department of Agriculture 
have for their objects the stimulation 
of production and the reduction of 
wastes, the clearing of channels of dis- 
tribution, the prevention of hoarding, 
the assurance of fair prices, the elim- 
ination of injurious speculation, the 
prohibition of evil practices on the ex- 
changes, and the protection of the pub- 
lic against extortion. These are all tre- 
mendously big questions. 

As to the part that we are to play 
in these problems each one must decide 
for himself. We must be ready and 
willing to be soldiers of the trenches or 
soldiers of the commissary. From the 
spirit abroad in this country we believe 
that the great mass of men and women 
are going to do their very best. We 
have gone into this thing to see it thru. 
If it be for one year, very good. If it 
be for two, three, or ten years, very 
good. We shall stick to it and see it 
thru, for the Nation is determined 
to do its part in seeing that democracy 
shall not perish from the earth. 


Notices 
days. 

in the world. The Guernsey herd of 
the Columbia Mills of Minetto, New 
York, also recently produced a class 
leader in their heifer Jane of Oakhurst, 
who produced 617.76 pounds of butter- 
fat, giving her ninth place in the senior 
two year old class. 


She is the first fifty pound cow 





The Enemy Country side 


Home Food Production in Germany 


BY E. G. MONTGOMERY 
Professor of Farm Crops at Cornell University 


UST now all the 
world is interested 
in food production 
and the more or 
less neglected bus- 
iness of farming 
has suddenly be- 
come a business of 
the greatest impor- 
tance. All sorts of 
methods for quick- 
ly increasing the 
food supply are 
being suggested, 
but those who have had long. ex- 
perience in agricultural matters know 
that there is no quick method of 
greatly increased agricultural  pro- 
duction. Increasing production is a 
long, slow process, carried out sys- 
tematically thru not less than one 
or two generations. Of course, there 
are exceptions to this where new 
land may be brought under cultivation, 
but for the most part we must depend 
on land that has long been under cul- 
tivation and now requires a good deal 
of skill to keep it productive. 





Germany long ago recognized the 
need of growing her own food supply, 
as she has always foreseen the _possi- 
bility of a war in which she would be 
cut off from imports. As much as 
twenty-five years ago they set about 
systematically to increase their produc- 
tion. This has been accomplished by 
three principal methods. 

First, protective tariffs on agri- 
cultural imports that have guaranteed 
a satisfactory minimum price for farm 
products. 

Second, by the government taking 
steps to preserve, thru manufacture all 
perishable products. 

Third, the systematic extension of 
agricultural education. 


We hear a good deal nowadays about 
the necessity of minimum prices to the 
farmer in order to justify greater pro- 
duction, but this need was long ago 
recognized in Germany. The agitation 
for protective tariffs began in the 
early nineties and the new tariff sched- 
ule was first adopted in 1896, and finally 
brought to its present form in 1906. 
This puts a high protective tariff on im- 
ports of grains and meats, amounting 
to thirty-seven cents per bushel on 
wheat and similar rates on other pro- 
ductions. This was a powerful stim- 
ulus to production, and justified cul- 
tivating the maximum area of land and 
the acquiring of equipment for growing 
cultivated crops. We see the effects of 
exactly the opposite policy on English 
agriculture, where for three generations 
they have had free trade. The cheap 
grains and meats from the English colo- 
nies in North and South America have 
been pouring into England with the re- 
sult that the farmers have not been 
justified in increasing their acreage of 
cultivated land. On the other hand, it 
has declined and the land has been 
largely put down to grass. Thirty years 
ago German agriculture was also suffer- 
ing from the inpouring of cheap grains 
and meats from the western hemisphere, 
but recognizing the need of maintaining 
their own agricultural resources as a 
part of the National Defense policy, 
they put a high tariff on these products, 
adding greatly to the cost of living for 
all classes except those engaged in ag- 
riculture; but the actual effect of this 
policy is now clearly seen. For example, 
at the beginning of this war, a careful 
survey showed that in England each 
hundred acres of arable land was _ sup- 
porting from forty to forty-five people, 
while each hundred acres of arable land 
in Germany was supporting from sev- 
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enty to seventy-five people. The 
principal difference was due to the fact 
that in England two-thirds of the ar- 
able land was in grass, whereas in Ger- 
many two-thirds of the arable land was 
in cultivated crops. The yield per acre 
in both countries was about the same. 
Also in Germany, the kinds of culti- 
vated crops grown were those that pro- 
duce the largest amount per acre, there 
being an average of more than ten 
acres of potatoes to each one hundred 
acres of land, while in England there 
was only 1.6 acres of potatoes to each 
acre of cultivated land. 


This enormous acreage of potatoes, 
however, would have been impossible if 
steps had not been taken to care for the 
surplus. For example, in the United 
States whenever we produce a few mil- 
lions more potatoes than are normally 
consumed, the price is reduced to a dis- 
astrously low level and some millions of 
bushels of potatoes must usually rot in 
the farmers’ fields or cellars. This, of 
course, tends to keep down the acreage 
of potatoes and gives us now and then a 
great shortage, such as we have experi- 
enced the past year. In Germany, how- 
ever, the government has systematically 
subsidized potato drying plants and in- 
dustrial alcohol distilleries. A large 
proportion of the potato crop each year 
is dried and used for livestock feed or 
if necessary can be used as human food, 
while another large proportion goes into 
alcohol. Of course, when the crop is 
very large and the potatoes are cheap, 
most of the crop must be manufac- 
tured. It is estimated that just before 
the war broke out they were actually 
consuming less than twenty per cent of 
the potatoes as human food. With this 
enormous surplus in potato production 
it has been comparatively easy for them 
to keep up their food supply even in 
spite of a great shortage in labor and 
fertilizers. 


Farm credit was also worked out long 
ago, enabling the small farmer to have 
all the capital he could use to advant- 
age at a very reasonable interest. De- 
velopment of the seed business and seed 
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laboratories has also had much support. 
The government has taken an active in- 
terest in all these enterprises and sup- 
ported them in a systematic way. 


It may be well to point out, however, 
that all the efforts for agricultural edu- 
cation and conserving the surplus of 
perishable products would have been 
more or less futile if in the first place 
they had not undertaken a sort of guar- 
antee of a minimum price through ade- 
quate protective tariffs. 


Another great help has been the char- 
acter and temperment of the rural 
class. The typical European farmer is 
interested principally in the details of 
his own farming, which absorbs all his 
attention, but as a general rule he is 
not much interested in other affairs,es- 
pecially politics and the general affairs 
of the world. This is probably because 
in European governments these public 
affairs are so taken out of the hands of 
the people that they are not much en- 
couraged to take an interest in them. 
They are, on the other hand, encouraged 
to develop their own special trade or 


profession to the highest degree. The 
result is that in Germany, as well as 
other European countries, all profes- 


sional men and artisans are rather high- 
ly developed specialists. I was reared 
in a community in one of the western 
states made up largely of Holland far- 
mers, most of whom were born and 
reared in the old country. I observed 
that these Holland farmers, when they 
were together at the postoffice or village 
store, were usually talking about the 
details of their farming operations. It 
was well known to all of them who 
had the best Holstein cow in the neigh- 
borhod, and who had the best herd, and 
if any one was trying a new method or 
had bought a new kind of machine, it 
was watched by all his neighbors and 
thoroly discussed. As a rule, they 
took very little interest in public poli- 
tics and affairs. They left this largely 
to two or three community leaders, one 
of whom was usually the minister of 
the church and the others usually suc- 
cessful men in the neighborhood. The 








leaders usually advised the people how 
to vote on public questions and they 
usually voted that way without ques- 
tion. The farmer gave most of his time 
to the details of his farming business. 
On the other hand, American farmers 
were usually talking politics mostly and 
the affairs of their farms seemed to be 
the last thing they would give a great 
deal of attention. It was a common 
saying in the neighborhood that a Hol- 
lander could get rich where an Amer- 
ican was starved out. Now this is char- 
acteristic of European peasant farmers, 
especially those found thruout Ger- 
many. They give careful attention to 
the details of farming and it was re- 
lated to me at one place that the peas- 
ants of a certain district were selling 
their farms and moving away to poorer 
land because they had brought this land 
to such a high degree of fertility that 
they could no longer make any improve- 
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ment, and the game had more or less 
lost interest to them. They wanted to 
start again on poorer land in order to 
have a new test of their skill as farmers. 

Another great factor that has enabled 
Germany to continue her operations 
during the war is the fact that a large 
percentage of the farm labor 
formed by women. 


is per- 
A part of these 
women are the wives and daughters of 
the farmers, but a large proportion of 
them come from the small manufactur- 
ing towns where the men are employed 
in factories. Probably two-thirds of the 
labor employed on farms are women, 
and they are especially adapted to do 
the careful detailed labor required in 
the production of beets, potatoes and on 
the large seed farms. The tools used 
are large and clumsy, and very few mod- 
ern agricultural implements were to be 
found before the war. 





This type of team is much used in Germany. 
especially used for hauling beets, turnips and other such root crops but is by no 


The heavy, deep wagon is 


means confined to this practice, being put to all purposes at all times. The 
Swiss oxen shown in this illustration are used for heavy draft thruout the 
Empire, and it is largely due to this fact that so many horses have been available 
for service along the eastern boundaries of ‘“‘No Man’s Land.” 










HE present 
a fertilizer sit- 

uation is 
probably the most 
serious in its his- 
tory since the 
American farmer 
began the use of 
fertilizers. Pre- 
vious to the begin- 
ning of the great 


The Fertilizer Situation 


BY G. W. CAVANAUGH 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. Cornell University 


“Given N and P, find K’”—this is 
something of the problem which the 
American Farmer finds his to solve, a 
problem complicated, however, by the 
fact that N and P are exceedingly doubt- 
ful quantities. In this article Professor 
Cavanaugh presents the various phases 
of the problem, shows how they have 
arisen, and suggests a solution. 


about 60 per cent 
of these products 
last year went in- 
to feeds. At one 
time these _ pro- 
ducts were used 
almost exclusively 
in fertilizers. The 
situation, then, 
seems to be simply 
this. Nitrogenous 


war the American 
Fertilizer Manufacturer drew his raw 
materials from the various parts of the 
world. He imported the potash salts 
from the mines at Stattsfurt in Ger- 
many and Nitrate of Soda from the 
nitrate deposits in Chile. Pyrites was 
imported from Spain, and sulphur from 
Sicily, for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, which is used in the making of 
acid phosphate. Guano was brought 
from Peru and basic slag from the blast 
furnaces in Germany. Nitrogenous by- 
products both from the United States 
and Europe were used in mixing the 
fertilizers. Among these nitrogenous 
by-products were ammonium sulphate 
from coke ovens, the waste products of 
the meat industry and the nitrogenous 
residues from the extraction of oils 
from certain seeds. 

The interruption of the ocean freights 
and the demands of the various coun- 
tries at war for certain products have 
nearly completely changed the whole 
fertilizer business. The potash salts 
from Germany are no longer to be had. 
The nitrate of soda from Chile is in 
great demand for the manufacture of 
nitric acid, which is used in the mak- 
ing of all high explosives. For the 
past several months no pyrites has been 
imported and the prospects are against 
its importation until after the war. The 
general advance in all food products 
has turned the attention of dealers in 
poultry and hog feeds to the packing 
house by-products, with the result that 


products for fertil- 
izers much scarcer and _ higher 
priced. Potash from its cheapest 
source, the mines in Germany cannot 
be obtained. Acid phosphate has ad- 
vanced in price because of the _ in- 
creased cost of sulphuric acid. The in- 
creased cost of sulphuric acid is due to 
two general causes. It is now made 
from brimstone, which is more expensive 
than the pyrites. There is also a great- 
er demand for sulphuric acid on the 
part of the manufacturer of explosives, 
that is, in the manufacture of guncotton. 

The general change is reflected in the 
kinds of fertilizers offered for sale. 
Prior to the war it was quite the com- 
mon practice to have from 5 to 10 per 
cent of potash in many fertilizers. At 
present we find many brands contain- 
ing no potash at all and a few having 
from only 1 to 2 per cent of potash. The 
potash that is now being used is made 
either as a by-product in the working 
of the kelp in Southern California, 
or is being extracted from silicates of 
potash. In either of these cases the 
cost of production seems to be con- 
siderably greater than the cost of min- 
ing and shipping the potash from Ger- 
many. For all practical purposes there- 
for, the two principal constituents avail- 
able in the American fertilizer mar- 
ket today are acid phosphate and the 
nitrogenous by-products obtained in this 
country. 

In the past some brands of fertilizers 
contained what is known as garbage 


are 
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tankage. This is what remains after 
garbage from cities has been dried and 
had its fat and oil extracted. This 
material usually carried about 2.5 to 3 
per cent nitrogen. The use of this 
material in fertilizers was frequently 
made possible by the fact that the ex- 
traction of the fat and its subsequent 
sale to soap makers paid a considerable 
part of the cost of operations. Since 
the present campaign of preparedness 
and economy has been inaugurated, it 
has been found that the fat in the gar- 
bage has decreased to such an extent 
that the making of garbage tankage 
will be much more expensive, if not pro- 
hibitive. 

When this situation becomes gen- 
erally known and understood the prob- 
lems which it presents will unquestion- 
ably be solved by the American farmer 
in ways like the following. Much 
greater care than at present will be 
taken to conserve and use all sources 
of nitrogen such as stable manure, 
leguminous cover crops, leaves and straw. 
The increased cost of acid phosphate 
may be met by the judicious use of the 
cheaper raw rock phosphate. This 
material will undoubtedly be used in 
increasing quantities and with some 
assurance of success, provided it is al- 
ways used with an excess of decaying 
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vegetable or animal matter. If every 
load of stable manure that went on to 
the land carried 10 to 15 lbs. of fine 
ground rock phosphate, evenly dis- 
tributed through it, it would undoubt- 
edly show a marked influence on the 
fertility of the soil. 

It is rather fortunate for the Amer- 
ican farmer that of the two mineral 
constituents for fertilizers, that the war 
has shut off the potash rather than the 
phosphoric acid. The United States has 
great deposits of rock phosphate. The 
average soil in this country contains 
much more potash than it does _ phos- 
phoric acid. We can use our large 
phosphate deposits to supplement this 
lesser amount of phosphoric acid in 
the soil either by using the raw rock in 
connection with decaying vegetable mat- 
ter or by converting it into acid phos- 
phate. Fortunately a large deposit of 
sulphur has recently been discovered in 
the South which will make possible the 
manufacture of large quantities of sul- 
phuric acid. Our principal need appears 
to be a cheap and available source of 
nitrogen. Methods for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen may possibly be 
developed by the war emergency. If 
they are so developed the products can 
be used with great advantage when 
peace is declared. 


THE TIME TO SAVE 


A Domestic Economy Ditty 


The time is here for me to save 
The juice from off the greens, 
For herein lies the best there is 
In spinach and string beans. 


Without the mineral in my food 
I could not life retain; 

And so I’ll save the part of it 
That oft goes down the drain. 


I’ll eat the beet and turnip tops 
The dock and dandelion 
And all the fruits and vegetables 
I can get my eye upon. 


Then, too, I’ll have both milk and 
eggs 

For they are rich and rare; 

And then to save the mineral, 

Potatoes I’ll not pare. 


The all important point is this: 

I must have mineral matter, 
And I'll eat anything that has it, 
From purslane to hard water. 


Dora L. EARL, ’13, 


Instructor in Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin. 





The Government, the Speculators and the 
Food Supply 


BY ABBOTT PAYSON USHER 


Assistant Professor of Economics at Cornell University 


HE recent rise in prices in the 
7 wheat markets has revived the 
perennial dread of the speculators 

in many quarters and there are charges 
of manipulation and various sinister ac- 
tivities. Price fixing, governmental reg- 
ulation of distribution, and bread cards 
are recommended as solutions. At 
such a time academic opinion is hardly 
of great significance. The unusual cir- 
cumstances of the time deprive appeals 
to precedents of any clear value, and if 
precedents were definitely against dras- 
tic government interference there would 
still be the warrant of recent European 
experience to justify recourse to poli- 
cies, which before the war were sup- 
posed to have been discredited long ago. 


alent to a confession of disaster. The 
mere fact of Germanic endurance is 
sufficient to expose the unsoundness of 
our conclusions, and the explicit state- 
ments of Mr. Hoover should furnish ad- 
ditional food for reflection. We should 
remember also that Belgium and the 
portions of northern France controlled 
by Germany have been maintained 
without any competitive system for the 
distribution of food supplies. It is not 
possible to doubt the feasibility of dis- 
tributing the essential requisitives of 
consumption by direct governmental 
authority, tho before the war one must 
needs have turned back to the records 
of classical antiquity to find instances 
of such general interference with the 


Economists and 
in a measure the 
public at large 
have been dis- 
posed to dread 
governmental reg- 
ulation. We have 
assumed that in- 
dividual initiative, 
if given a fair 
chance, could ac- 
complish more 
than the _ wisest 
administrators. 
The spectacle of 
the German people 
receiving orders 
as to its daily ra- 
tion has doubtless 
conveyed a_ sense 
of impending dis- 
aster which is not 
warranted by the 
facts. The break- 
down of the com- 
petitive system of 
distribution seems 
to us to be equiv- 


PLANS FOR PRICE REGULATION 


An Official Statement from the 
Secretary of Agriculture 


“The object of a minimum price to 
producers would be to stimulate produc- 
tion of certain staple products by assur- 
ing farmers that these products would 
not be disnosed of below a certain level 
which would give them a reasonable re- 
turn, and would not cause them to suffer 
loss in any event. This would have to 
be done under proper regulation. The 
shortage of important crops in this Na- 
tion, the greatly depleted reserves 
abroad, and the waste and destruction in 
Europe should cause a continuance of 
remunerative prices, but as an additional 
assurance to farmers the power indicat- 
ed ought to be vested in the Govern- 
ment. It is not suggested that maximum 
prices be fixed to producers, but that 
power to fix such prices governing the 
distribution of products be given to the 
Government to be used if necessary to 
control uneconomic speculation and ma- 
nipulation in the handling of food pro- 
ducts. It is of the first importance that 
no step be omitted greatly to increase 
the supply, especially of the great staple 
food products of the United States in 
every direction.” 


competitive sy s- 
tem. 

The most likely 
mistake in _ policy 
at the present 
juncture is to in- 
terfere with the 
competitive system 
without under- 
taking the full re- 
sponsibility for the 
distribution of 
food. We may 
too obsti- 
nately to remnants 
of individualism 
when the exigen- 
cies of the time re- 
quire concentra- 
tion of authority 
in the hands of 
the administration. 

There is danger 
of our becoming 
obsessed with the 
notion that the 
speculator is the 
cause of all the 


cling 
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trouble, passing from that conclusion 
to the corrolary that once speculation is 
stopped all will be well. This dread of 
speculation leads naturally toward two 
measures, the closing of the exchanges 
entirely, or the suppression of all 
future dealings. At Winnepeg all future 
dealings have been suppressed already, 
and dealings for May delivery have 
been suppressed at Chicago. Similar 
measures cannot succeed in the great 
produce exchanges because the products 
must not only keep moving but must 
move more steadily and through more 
channels of distribution than can be 
arranged readily by the competitive 
system. If the exchanges fail to dis- 
charge their usual functions, it is no 
time to talk of regulating them or of 
suppressing speculation. Organized 
speculation is an integral part of the 
competitive system of distribution. If 
the system fails it will not be due to the 
presence of speculation but to circum- 
stances which destroy the effectiveness 
of the system as a whole. The proposal 


to improve the competitive system by 
suppressing speculation would be as ef- 
fective as a repair of a balky motor that 
consisted in removing the carburetor. 

As far as we can see at present there 
are two elements in the recent rise of 


prices in the wheat market: 
hension over the coming harvests, 
which amounts in some quarters to 
panic, and unfortunate competition for 
existing stocks between millers and 
persons buying in behalf of foreign 
governments. The rise in prices has 
undoubtedly caused many private per- 
sons to begin laying in stocks of flour, 
though it is directly contrary to their 
interest and the public interest to do 
more than provide for current wants. 
This panicky attitude of the consumer 
is, however, purely incidental. The 
fundamental difficulty lies in the de- 
velopment of undesirable competition 
between millers and government buy- 
ers. The competitive system breaks 
down at this point because it furnishes 


appre- 
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the wrong solution: pursued to its usual 
consequences competition would assign 
the goods to the highest bidder. This 
would be of no serious moment if the 
commodity were not a primary neces- 
sity, but at the present time it is not of 
much interest to discover who will bid 
highest for wheat. The wheat stocks 
available before the harvest must be 
divided between the various allied coun- 
tries and between civilian and military 
population. The unusual concentration 
of buying for the armies would in it- 
self seriously dislocate the mechanism 
of the competitive markets, in conjunc- 
tion with the relative security of sup- 
plies this buying is practically fatal. 

The breakdown of the competit‘ve 
system leaves the government no choice: 
some system of distribution must be es- 
tablished to take its place. There must 
needs be some deliberate apportion- 
ment of supplies to the various groups 
of buyers. The competitive struggle of 
each to secure all that they require 
must needs give to public spirited appor- 
tionment which decides that require- 
ments can be met and whose require- 
ments shall be stinted. 

The precise means adopted are hardly 
within the scope of academic informa- 
tion, though it is fairly evident from 
general reasoning that establishing 
maximum prices would be utterly in- 
adequate, and that minimum prices are 
merely a petition to the farmers to 
make a good crop. Maximum prices, 
even if enforced, result merely in a 
shift from the rule of the longest purse 
to the rule of watchful waiting. In the 
purely competitive market the rich sat- 
isfy their wants and if there is starv- 
ing to be done it is the lot of the poor. 
Maximum prices cannot increase the 
amount of the stocks on hand. The in- 
defatigable early riser will alone be cer- 
tain of securing his goods before the 
stock is exhausted. In short, any 
equable system of distribution of stocks 
that will not meet every need must 
turn upon some form of rationing. 
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The Farmer s Response 


BY A. R. MANN 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture and Secretary, New York State 


Food Commission 


AR has long been regarded in 

WV the popular mind as primarily 

a military affair—a combat of 
armed men and munitons. The pres- 
ent war has been characterized by fight- 
ing of unprecedented fierceness, and the 
military strength and genius of the bel- 
ligerent countries has been taxed to 
the utmost. The immensity of the mili- 
tary operations has, however, served to 
make clear even to the least thotful 
the dependence of successful warfare 
on industrial and agricultural efficiency. 
The victory in the present war may be 
determined finally by the relative abil- 
ity of the farms and the industries to 
sustain the armies and the nations at 
war. The struggle may soon hang in 
the balance, with the food supply the 
most essential factor. 

When recently the call went thruout 
the land for the American farmer to 
redouble his efforts, to help make 
our own country efficient and to help 
sustain the nations whose stores have 
become very seriously depleted in the 
long struggle against the common foe, 
the farmer heard, and his response was 
immediate. He did not argue that the 
call had come at the eleventh hour, after 
planting plans for the season had largely 
been determined. He did not complain 
because farm labor had been persist- 
ently drawn into other industries and 
he was left very shorthanded for even 
his normal work. He did not say much. 
He went to his task unsparing of him- 
self. Generous, intelligent, and loyal 
has his response been. It will be heard 
most clearly in the crops he produces. 

In New York State we have the facts 
as to what farmers are planting this 
year in comparison with acreages of 
past years. We know that if the grow- 
ing season is favorable we may expect 
the largest production of staple food 
crops in the history of the state.* 


The agricultural census further re- 
vealed the important fact that farmers 
in planning to increase their plantings 
have done so with due regard to the eco- 
nomic factors involved; they are for the 
most part adopting sound methods of 
adjustment of their operations. They 
are not resorting to abnormal practices 
or unwise departures from what experi- 
ence has shown them to be the best use 
of their own land. 


To enable New York farmers more 
adequately to meet the demand for 
largely increased production § certain 
handicaps needed to be removed and 
special provisions made. ‘Many of these 
were of a public character. For this 
special purpose Governor Whitman ap- 
pointed the New York State Food Sup- 
ply Commission, which is now actively 
at work, largely utilizing for its pur- 
poses the existing machinery of the 
established agricultural agencies, insti- 
tutions, and associations. Following the 
taking of the agricultural survey, in 
which many of these needs and handi- 
caps were discovered, the Commission 
undertook to develop sources of farm- 
experienced labor in the localities, in 
the cites and towns, and through the 
schools. An efficient system of placing 
such labor on farms was worked out 
thru. the Farm Bureau and_ tem- 
porary offices established in the coun- 
ties not having Farm Bureaus. Already 
considerable labor has been supplied. The 
Commission furthered a vlan to make 
loans available at low rates of interest 
to farmers desiring financial aid. More 
than five thousand cases of delayed ship- 
ments of farm machinery, seeds, fertil- 
izers, and other materials were reported 
to the Commission, and steps were 
promptly taken to have the railroads 
move these much-needed supplies with- 
out further delay. Because of the 


(Continued on page 778) 


* See Professor Warren's article on the State Census—Page 717. 












































































The Society of the Holy Earth 


A Message from Doctor Bailey to the Agricultural Alumni 
My Friends: 


You are they who would excel. To be excellent in knowledge, to be 
excellent in the daily work, to be excellent in yourselves—this is your pur- 
pose. I speed you in that purpose. 

How to work with enthusiasm by oneself, and how at the same time 
to work with enthusiasm with one’s fellows, compriseth the great problem of 
life. Individualism as one dreameth of it, fellow service as one foreseeth it, 
if these may be made compatible then is the social problem solved. 

We look to the future of great fellowships, vastly surpassing what- 
ever we have known. We shall build our new community on the earth. 
Here let your imaginations run, that you and your children may be par- 
takers in the prophecy. 

Now, therefore, have I proposed a Society of the Holy Earth. Chap- 
ters and branches it may have, but its purpose is not to be organization and 
its practice is not to be the operation of parliamentary machinery. It will 
have nothing to ask of anybody, not even of Congress. It will have no 
schemes to float, and no propaganda. It will have few officers and many 
leaders. It will be controlled by a motive rather than by a constitution. 
The associations will be fellowships in spirit. 

Its principle of union will be the love of the Earth, treasured in the 
hearts of men and women. To every person who longs to walk on the 
bare ground, who stops in a busy day for the song of a bird, who hears the 
wind. who looks upward to the clouds, who would protect the land from 
waste and devastation realizing that we are transients and that multitudes 
must come after us, who would exercise a keepership over the planet, who 
would love the materials and yet not be materialistic, who would con- 
tribute his skill and his excellence to the common good, who would escape 
self-centered, commercial and physical valuations of life,—to all these souls 
everywhere the call will come. 

















Another Church Takes Hold 


BY D. H. STEFFINS 
A Short Sketch of a Parish Truck Demonstration and its Result 


HE rural church as a means for the 
T reorganiaztion and rehabilitation 

of country life is at present very 
much under discussion. This may per- 
haps justify the telling of the story of 
Glenburnie Chapel, its pastor and its 
truck demonstration. 

Glenburnie, the little village with a 
Scotch name, is situated in Ann Arun- 
dell County, Maryland, about eight 
miles south of Baltimore. Some eight- 
een years ago German immigrants be- 
gan to purchase and clear up little par- 
cels of land in the neighborhood of the 
village. The soil is light sand, woefully 
deficient in organic matter, but with 
proper fertilization and under favorable 
weather conditions it will grow truck. 
“Ann Arannel” strawberries, tomatoes 
and cantaloupes have long been held in 
high repute by Baltimore buyers. What 
the section needs is the restoration of 
organic matter to the soil by the utiliza- 
tion of cover crops and the plowing un- 
der of green manure, rather than saw- 
dust horse manure hauled out from the 
city. It also needs new marketing 
methods, for the entire community 
still hauls its produce to Baltimore just 
as they did before the war. Neither 
the commission man nor the big grower 
was interested in changing the existing 
order of things. The one sought only 
his own profit; the other was satisfied 
to risk two crops failures, with the hope 
of making a strike with the third. 

Fortunately, the Germans who had 
acquired small truck farms in the Glen- 
burnie neighborhood were organized 
into a parish of the Lutheran Church. 
They have a neat little brick church- 
building with a resident pastor who was 
not afraid to put on a pair of overalls 
and set out tomato plants. Recogniz- 
ing the needs of his people, who were 
steadily losing ground, he carefully dis- 
- cussed the entire situation with Doctor 
Augustus Stabler who had charge of 





the field demonstration work of the 
State. It was agreed that an effort 
should be made to teach the Glenburnie 
community two things: the use of cover 
crops for the preservation and increase 
of their soil fertility and some method 
of coédperative marketing for the secur- 
ing of a fair remuneration for their 
labor. If successful, the first would 
deliver them from the thralldom of the 
manure wagon and the second from the 
thraldom of the antiquated marketing 
methods. 

The Curtis Creek Mining and Iron 
Company, which had sold them their lit- 
tle farms, very readily granted the con- 
gregation the use of four acres of 
ground adjacent to the church-building, 
and a loan of $150 as a working cap- 
ital for one year. They kept a record of 
their plans and agreements and invited 
“other citizens of Glenburnie interested 
in the establishment of a demonstra- 
tion for truckgrowing” to join in their 
undertaking. Without knowing it, they 
had organized a farmers’ club and taken 
the first step toward codperative 
munity effort. 

Financially the first year’s operations 
were not a success. Despite the drouth, 
the yield of tomatoes and cantaloupes 
on the demonstration plot was above 
the average in the Glenburnie section 
How could it pay, when ninety baskets 
of prime cantaloupes sold for fifteen 
cents a basket and 114 bushels of toma- 
toes netted them only $44.62. 

Nevertheless, there was a very de- 
cided gain for this humble undertaking 
of the little congregation. It led to the 
organization of a codperative selling 
exchange modelled after the potato 
grower’s exchange of the Eastern Shore. 
If the Glenburnie truckfarmers are to be 
saved from bankruptcy it will have to be 
done thru their codperative selling ex- 
change which has now been struggling 
with this gigantic problem for two years. 


com- 


















































county in the State of New York 

to start under way a compre- 
hensive and adequate program to meet 
the crisis brought about by the entry of 
the United States into the European 
War. The work began in the early part 
of March with the formation of the 
Rockland Patriotic Society, which or- 
ganized local camps in each community 
of the county. Now there are about 
twenty camps working on one har- 
monious plan or procedure for real, 
present preparedness. 

The founders of the Rockland Pat- 
riotic Society knew that the real work of 
preparedness had to be performed by 
the people themselves, and that while 
plans and theories and leadership were 
essential elements, they would all come 
to naught unless backed up by the ac- 
tive work and energies of the people in 
each community. They also realized 
that isolated efforts in small places 
would amount to very little, unless com- 
bined with the efforts of the neighbor- 
ing communities, and unless the officers 
were able to associate with others so 
that their views could be broadened and 
made practical and harmonious. 

In preparing Rockland County, there- 
for, the local camps were first organized 
by means of holding large patriotic 
rallys in the town hall, schoolhouse or 
other meeting place. To these meet- 
ings everyone irrespective of politics, 
religion or other affiliations was asked 
to participate. These meetings were 
held shortly before the declaration of 
war and were addressed by prominent 
speakers. In the public meeting those 
present were enrolled as members of the 
Rockland Patriotic Society and an elec- 
tion of officers and delegates to a county 
convention was held. The County Ex- 
ecutive Committee was therefor com- 
posed of elected delegates from every 
community. At the first county conven- 
tion the work was divided into various 
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Preparing a County for Home Defense 


BY FRANK E. STRIPE, New York Bar 





sub-committees consisting of the best 
experts of each line in the county. The 
principal sub-committees were selected 
to cover the following work: Agri- 
cultural, Military, Finance, Publicity, 
Recruiting and Membership. These com- 
mittees acted as advisors to the various 
local camps and outlined the work which 
they suggested the local camps to fol- 
low. 

The agricultural work was taken hold 
of with great vigor. Preliminary re- 
ports show that forty per cent more 
acreage in Rockland County will be 
planted and cultivated this year than 
last, and some portion of this increase, 
at least, must be attributed to sentiment 
aroused by the work. 

The military work of the society was 
devoted to drilling men for home guard 
duty, drills being held two or three 
times a week in each community, and 
long hikes being taken on Sunday morn- 
ings. Rifle ranges have been built and 
rifle practice is now being actively un- 
dertaken. Ample funds for carrying 
out all these purposes was readily se- 
cured by the Finance Committee who 
made a public appeal to the citizens 
thruout the county. Every newspaper 
in the county has devoted a large por- 
tion of space to the work of the society 
and daily bulletins have been sent out 
and displayed on bulletin boards and 
posted in each camp. 

“T am delighted to find that Rockland 
County has anticipated our action in so 
many particulars that it can take over 
the work with almost imperceptible 
modifications. I congratulate the coun- 
ty on its foresight and the state on find- 
ing at least one county already mobil- 
ized and in action.” 

The work in the county has only be- 
gun and the officers of the society feel 
that it is necessary to keep the public 
spirit stimulated, interested and direct- 
ed. 


































































Poultry Sanitation 





BY HARRY R. LEWIS 


Head of the Poultry Department at the New Jersey State College of Agriculture 


ID you poultrymen ever stop 
D to think that in the every day 

management of the poultry flock 
there is no one factor of greater im- 
portance than the maintenance of 
health? We constantly have our atten- 
tion called to the occurence of common 
diseases and methods of cure; and ow- 
ing to the ravages of those so-called 
simple diseases much inconvenience and 
loss is bound to occur. More thought 
and attention spent on a_ knowledge 
and prevention of disease would result 
in continued benefit to all. More at- 
tention in keeping the house sweet and 
clean, in keeping the yard covered with 
growing vegetation, and more atten- 
tion to maintaining the natural inher- 
ited physical vigor of the birds will be 
the quickest and surest way of insuring 
freedom from profit stealing diseases. 
Our efforts should be towards preven- 
tion rather than towards curing disease. 
The hatchet when used forcefully just 
behind the ears of a sick bird is prob- 
ably the best cure, especially if the 
disease is of an infectious nature and if 
the individual is of small intrinsic 
value. The prevention of disease can 
be attained only by the maintenance of 
a sanitary environment. This means 
perfect cleanliness in all operations 
about the plant. All poultry diseases 
are similar, in that the organisms 
causing them flourish and multiply rap- 
idly in nasty, filthy surroundings. Strong 
vigorous birds, kept in clean quarters 
will rarely be attacked by serious dis- 
ease giving organisms, and if such an 
outbreak should occur birds of this type 
kept under such conditions are better 
able to combat and throw off the dis- 
ease before it becomes established. 

The maintenance of cleanliness 
means healthy birds, which produce 
more eggs and meat, which sell for a 
greater money return, which means a 


greater profit; and profit is what we are 
in the business for. Cleanliness in 
poultry management applies in three dis- 
tinct instances; clean yards, clean 
houses and clean birds. 

Every poultryman knows the neces- 
sity of locating his house on a sandy 
slope which is easily and _ quickly 
drained and which is dry and much 
warmer than a heavy clay soil. The 
house should be built on a slope so that 
perfect water and air drainage can be 
assured. No one would ever think of 
placing the poultry house in any direc- 
tion other than South, in order that the 
interior will be sure to warm up quickly 
as it gets the early rays of the rising 
sun. Many mistakes have been made 
by not laying out large yards when 
planning the plant. Such yards are 
much more sanitary for they can be kept 
covered with a permanent sod. The 
birds have a large area over which to 
roam and the ground is not seriously 
contaminated except over a small area, 
about the house, which can be easily 
plowed and seeded at frequent intervals. 
Where it is necessary to confine the 
birds to a limited area, some definite 
system of crop rotation should be prac- 
ticed which will necessitate the frequent 
cultivation of the yards and the turning 
under of the surface soil. Double 
yards are frequently laid out so that it 
is possible to practice some definite rota- 
tion of crops. A good scheme is to 
seed in one yard peas and oats in the 
early spring, keeping the birds confined 
in the other yard. When this crop gets 
about six inches tall the flock can be let 
out to forage on it, and buckwheat can 
be seeded in the bare yard. After the 
peas and oats are eaten off, the flock 
graze on the buckwheat, and soy beans 
can be sown where the peas and oats 
were formerly. While the flock is graz- 
ing on the soy beans, for the remainder 
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of the year the other yard can be seeded 
to winter wheat and rye which will 
make a luxuriant growth during the 
fall and winter and provide early green 
food for the next spring. The frequent 
cultivation necessitated by the care of 
these crops maintains the yards in a 
sanitary condition. The yards should 
be completely drained so that there are 
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poultry house should never be coun- 
tenanced for it enables and induces the 
multiplication of disease germs. 

For a truly clean poultry-house the 
first necessity is a general cleaning at 
regular times each year. Two cleanings 
are essential, one spring and one fall, 
while if the weather is bad and disease 
crops out, additional cleanings will be 





Clean Birds Pay; a Sickly Bird Won’t Work 


no pools of stagnant water standing 
around on the surface, as they are apt 
to breed filth and disease. Some shade 
in the yards is an advantage for it pro- 
tects the birds from the hot rays of the 
sun during midsummer. 

The laying flock, of necessity, must 
be confined to the house during the 
greater part of the winter, hence the 
necessity of keeping the houses and 
coops absolutely clean. They should 
be so planned and built that a con- 
genial, sunny, dry environment will 
be maintained and they must be so 
managed that they will be kept in a 
clean condition. Dampness in the 


necessary. At this time everything 
movable in the pens should be taken out, 
swept clean and exposed to the sun for 
a number of hours. All litter should 
be removed and the interior dry swept. 
The muslin curtains should be beaten to 
remove all dust and the glass polished 
so that it will admit all of the sunlight 
possible. After the house has been dry 
cleaned, the interior should be thoroly 
sprayed with a good disinfecting solu- 
tion. An excellent solution for this 
purpose can be made by taking 5 quarts 
of rock lime, and slaking it with hot 
water to about the consistency of cream, 
to this should be added about one pint 








of Zenoleum and one quart of kerosene. 
This mixture should be thoroly agi- 
tated and diluted with about twice its 
own volume of water. It can be applied 
with a brush, if a spray pump is not 
available, but the best way is to put it 
on with a force pump using a fine spray 
nozzle. In this way the solution is 
forced into the cracks and crevices and 
the disinfection is complete. This solu- 
tion when properly applied accomplishes 
three things,. First, the Zenoleum acts 
as a disinfectant, killing disease germs 
wherever they lurk. Second, the kero- 
sene aids in destroying red mites while 
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the lime whitens the house and makes 
the atmosphere more cheery and con- 
genial. After the white wash has had 
time to dry, which usually takes about 
two or three hours, the fixtures should 
be replaced, the floor covered with clean 
fresh litter, the nests filled with new 
nesting material and the house is ready 
for the birds. It is too often the prac- 
tice to bring the pullets off the range 
and put them in the house in which the 
old birds have been running during the 
summer, without any adequate and 
cleansing process. 


Four things are necessary to keep the henhouse absolutely clean: 


1 
2 
3 
4 


. Clean coarse litter 


. Proper care of droppings 


. Thoro cleaning and disinfection at least twice a year 


. Clean fixtures and appliances 







W hat Are We 
Worth? 


BY D. E. LEITH, ‘20 


HIS is the month when many of us 
a will leave college for the more 

practical experience to be gained 
by actual work on some farm. There- 
fore it would seem advisable that we 
hold a little counsel with ourselves in 
order to see where our ability stands in 
comparison with the standard of ability 
wanted by the man who takes the other 
side of the bargain. 

Some of us are apt to start out with 
the idea that since we have been to 
college we ought to be considerably 
looked up to and well paid. Such men 
should ask themselves a few questions 
which I am sure the farmer would ask, 
were he a man whose livlihood is de- 
rived solely from his farm, and this kind 
of a farmer is the only one from whom 
it is possible to get the best possible 
diversified experience. 

How much work have you done to get 
your muscles in shape so that you can 
follow along with the other men and 
not hold them back? How much of 
the farm work can you do without the 
farmer spending more time in instruct- 
ing you than it would take to do it him- 
self? Are you able to put in the neces- 
sary hours of actual work without put- 
ting too great a strain upon yourself? 
Will you be able to stand the weari- 
some uniformity of the work all day 
long, day after day? Can you handle 
farm machinery without breaking more 





This is the point of view of a student 
on the proper pay for farm practice 
students. We print it because it shows, 
if nothing else, that all ag. students do 
not think they “know it all.”” Leith ex- 
pects to take work on a farm this sum- 
mer. 


than you are worth? Can you content 
yourself to live as the farm help lives? 


These are reasonable questions for 
the farmer to ask. He is entitled to this 
consideration. He knows all about his 
farm and all about his usual way of 
doing things. Then you come along, an 
entire stranger with entirely new ideas. 
Perhaps not being accustomed to the 
work, you may not be able to put in as 
many hours as the regular men do. You 
will probably expect to eat and live 
with the farmer and his family instead 
of with the hired help. And on top of 
this the farmer may have to give up a 
very considerable amount of time and 
patience showing you at almost every 
turn how to do things in the proper and 
easiest way. Still I have heard many 
men utterly inexperienced, say that 
they ought to get from 35 to 40 dollars 
a month for the three months during 
which they are very likely to interfere 
more than to serve. Why should such 
men expect financial remuneration at 
all? They pay money to do work at 
College in order that they may become 
educated—why should they expect the 
farmer to give them the practical side 
of their education and pay them good 
money for the privilege? 


WHO WILL HELP WITH THE FALL WORK? 


A Communication From a Student Working on a Farm 


Editor, Cornell Countryman :— 


Cornell, in common with many other 
universities, high schools and grammar 
schools, has granted leave of absence 
with credit to students going on farms. 
As a result a great deal more has been 
planted on many farms by the help of 
this unexpected labor than has been 


planted in former years. So far all is 
as it should be. The crops are in and 
doing well, and the labor is still there. 

But how long will this last? Only 
during the summer months, most likely. 
Many of the farmers in this locality are 
growing more beans, truck and corn 

(Continued on page 766) 












































































At the present pr’ces of.food it is well 
to know the comparative loss of milk-fat 
in the old gravity systems of skimming 
and in the modern centrifugal method of 
separation. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows what th's amounts to in one 
year. 

This means that the modern separator 
saves $30.00 per annum over the best of 
the old gravity systems in a herd of ten 
such cows as the one above when butter 
is worth forty cents per pound. There is 
a saving under the same conditions of 
$128.00 over the poorest of the gravity 
methods of skimming. At the present 
time it will probably pay to purchase a 
modern separator when there are four or 
more cows in the herd. 

The two most important facts in the 
operations of a centrifugal separator, 
other than being in a good running con- 
dition, are temperature and speed. Ac- 
cording to studies made at Cornell and 


Wastes in the Separation of Cream 


BY E° S’GUTHRIE, Professor of Dairy Industry at Cornell University 


reported in bulletin 360 and in “The Cor- 
nell Reading Courses” Vol. IV, No. 82, 
the difference of 70° to 90° F. makes a 
difference in loss of .02 to .25 per cent 
fat in the skimmed milk. Some types of 
separators are not so much affected in 
this respect as others. The effect of a 
variation of speed is not so noticeable, 
the tests ranging from .02 to.06 per cent 
fat from the normal to 8 or 10 turns of 
the crank below normal. Here again the 
type of the machine must be taken into 
consideration. 

If the temperature of the milk is al- 
lowed to drop, which it is very likely to 
be the case in winter or if the rate of 
speed should be less than normal, the 
loss of fat in the skimmed-milk may be 
at least .05 per cent greater than if the 
separator were properly handled. This 


amounts to approximately two pounds of 
butter per cow annually that should have 
been saved. 












A comparison of the amount of butter lost in the skimmed milk from one cow 
producing 5,000 pounds of milk in one year, by the use of different methods of 
cream separation. Reading from left to right: water-dilution method, 33 pounds; 
shallow-pan method, 22 pounds; deep-setting method, 8.5 pounds; 
method, 1 pound. 


centrifugal 


Crop Statistics as a Guide in Prophesying 
Potato Prices 


BY E. V. HARDENBURG 


Instructor in Farm Crops at Cornell University 


N the May issue of The Countryman, 
| the writer, laboring under the cap- 

tion, “‘Present Potato Prices and the 
Outlook for 1917,’ attempted to show 
that a correlation of production with 
average farm price of potatoes for the 
United States thru a series of years 
fails to substantiate the law of supply 
and demand. Through the kindly sug- 
gestions of Professor K. C. Livermore 
of the department of farm manage- 
ment, certain reasons for this incon- 
sistency have been pointed out. The 
figures used in the above mentioned 
article represented the average farm 
price per bushel for the twelve months 
of each of the years 1908 to 1916 in- 
clusive, as quoted by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in the Monthly 
Crop Report for December, 1916. It can 
be readily understood that such an 
average represents not the average 
price received for the crop of a 
single year but the average price for 
a part of the crop of two successive 
years. For example, the average price 
quoted for 1909 was obtained by av- 


eraging prices for the months of Jan- 
uary, February, and March of 1909 
with prices for the months of October, 
November, and December, 1909. The 
prices for these first three months con- 
cern the potato crop raised in 1908 
rather than the 1909 crop and_ such 
prices would naturally be governed by 
the size of the 1908 crop rather than 
that of the crop of 1909. 

In view of these facts the data have 
been rearranged in such a way as to get 
at the true conditons. Since the aver- 
age price of potatoes for the months of 
June, July, August and September are 
concerned both with the _ southern 
early spring crop of the current year 
and the fall harvested crop of the pre- 
vious year, prices for these months are 
not used. The prices quoted in the 
table below are obtained by averaging 
the monthly prices for October, Novem- 
ber and December of one year with the 
January, February March, April and 
May prices for the year following. With 
but very few and slight exceptions, the 
years of lowest production have been 
the years of highest prices. By keeping 


Average Price, Total Acreage and Total Production of 


Average Price 
in cents per 


Year Bushel 
1907 63.9 
1908 77.9 
1909 53.6 
1910 57.7 
191) 96.2 
1912 50.2 
1913 70.3 
1914 51.9 
1915 ace 
1916 131.3 


Total Acreage 


Potatoes in the United States 1907-1916 


Production 


298,262,000 
278,985,000 
389,195,000 
349,032,000 
292,737,000 
420,647,000 


3,128,000 
3,257,000 
3,669,000 
3,720,000 
3,619,000 
3,711,000 


3,668,000 331,525,000 
3,711,000 409,921,000 
3,761,000 359,103,000 


3,550,000 285,437,000 








































——— ee 


in touch with the estimated acreage 
planted and the monthly condition of 
the crop as published by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates in the Monthly Crop 
Report one can prophesy, within rea- 
sonable limits, what prices may be ex- 
pected to prevail during those months 
when the harvested crop will be put up- 
on the market. 

The writer takes occasion to state 


POTATO PRICES 
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here that at the time the above men- 
tioned article was written, indications 
were that a normal acreage would be 
planted. Since then, the vast amount 
of emergency propaganda proposed for 
the maintenance of our food supply has 
stimulated planting plans. The recently 
completed agricultural census indicates 
an increase of at least 20% in our nor- 
mal acreage. 


Hoover, Organizer 
BY BRISTOW ADAMS 


HE rise of Herbert C. Hoover has 
. been so rapid—he is not yet forty- 

three—and his career has been so 
little noted heretofore that many per- 
sons are asking why he has been made 
food administrator. Those who know 
him realize that no better man could 
have been selected. The two outstand- 
ing facts are; first, his ability to turn 
his very broad training to account, so 
that in every critical situation in which 
he finds himself he is inevitably the 
right man, and second, his genius for 
organization. 

Hoover went to Stanford University 
with the first class that entered its 
doors. To help earn his way he or- 
ganized a student laundry, because he 
saw a need that existed in a university 
set down in the midst of grain fields and 
away from any town. The next thing 
that he organized was the Stanford stu- 
dent body, and his plan of organization 
and self-government of the associate 
students has not been superseded or ma- 
terially changed to this time, though he 
started his work in ’91. Under the 
Hoover plan no clique or clan, no fra- 
ternity or non-fraternity element has 
been able to control student affairs. 
Everything including athletics, debates, 
and publications is in the hands of 
the students themselves and in the hands 
of all the students. 

After college, Hoover’s rise in his 
chosen profession was rapid, due to his 
genius for picking men and for systema- 
tizing work. Neither in college nor 





since then, until now, has he held public 
office, but he has always known the men 
who could hold office most effectively. 
One of these, in his undergraduate days, 
was known as “Rex”? Wilbur, who is 
now in Who’s Who as Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president of the university in which 
he and Hoover were fellow-students. In 
the years immediately after college the 
young mining engineer explored our own 
Sierras, western Australia, Central 
China, the wilds of eastern Russia and 
Siberia, managing large mining enter- 
prises. He has seen the farthest fron- 
tiers of four continents America, Aus- 
tralia, Asia, and Europe. The Boyer 
uprising of 1900 found him in Tientsin 
with his bride of a year. When the 
allies marched to the relief of the city 
they found the legation quarter defend- 
ed with Hoover in command and per- 
sonally manipulating a machine gun. 
Shortly after, he was working for a, Bel- 
gian syndicate, one of whose members 
came out to China and rather brusquely 
indicated that Hoover was superseded. 
A little more than ten years later the 
same Belgian, a man of real ability, had 
to come to Hoover and ask him to take 
charge of the Belgian relief work. This 
is only one of the coincidences that have 
marked Hoover’s life. 

When Americans were stranded in 
London during the hurried exodus of 
August, 1914, and when our consular 
offices were swamped by those who 
needed money and means of transporta- 
(Continued on page 780) 




















































HIS department is a new venture. 

It purposes to treat with the farm 
home, from kitchen to living room and 
upstairs all the way to the attic; it 
hopes to treat of such homes not merely 
as things of rooms and rules, but as a 
group of human beings striving in fam- 
ily codperation to make a good living 
and a worth-while life on the land. The 
possibilities of such a department, we 
feel, are only limited by our own limited 
capabilities. It ought to include author- 
ative information on all that goes to 
make up a good home—good food, good 
music, good pictures, the best books, 
old and new; good health; labor-saving 
machinery, modern appliances—and all 
in that indefinable spirit of unselfishness 
and fellowship which is described as 
“homelike.”” The Home Economics Ed- 
itor keenly feels the difficulties of such 
an attempt and she will welcome all 
suggestions and contributions. 


HIS month we will talk mostly of 
food, from the standpoint of na- 
tional sustenance, because that problem 


is immediate. On the opposite page 
we have placed President Wilson’s pro- 
clamation to the American Housewife, 
calling upon her to take rank with the 
soldier, the farmer and the industrial 
worker in the fight against Autocracy. 
Today the world faces the greatest food 
shortage it has known in hundreds of 
years, and within the next few years, if 
war continues, the homemaker will be 
forced to meet many grave problems. 
Millions of women must prepare them- 
selves and render such service in the 
home as they have never rendered be- 
fore. They must study the food re- 
quirements of their families in terms 
more minute than mere “helpings,” and 
know how to meet these requirements 
with the least expenditure of funds. 


HIS task is equally incumbent upon 
country and city housekeeper, de- 
spite the fact that the latter is in closer 
touch with the necessity, thru daily buy- 
ing at prevailing high prices. Patri- 
otically, county and city women have 
equal obligations—just because we with 
farm gardens seem to get a good part of 
our food without paying for it is no ex- 
cuse for waste. That which we waste 
would bring a price and is sorely needed 
in the city markets; we waste something 
that is worth a good deal, and this waste 
is this year both unpatriotic and 
profitable. 


un- 


O it is that the slogans which Uncle 
Sam is sending forth are for us 
just as much as for the city people. 
This is a season of slogans, and many of 
them are silly slogans, but here is a 
few which we might well take to heart 
and into our homes: 


‘6 ON’T Be Finicky: Abandon Food 

Prejudices. Ask Yourself: Can 
it Be Eaten? A large part of the $700,- 
000,000 estimated food waste is good 
food which is allowed to get into gar- 
bage pails and kitchen sinks. Make 
Saving rather than Spending your Social 
Standard.” 


HE Government has also put out 

plans for an iceless ice-chest, cooled 
by evaporation, which will be helpful in 
preventing waste by spoilage during the 
summer months. It consists essentially 
of a wooden frame covered with Can- 
ton flannel, burlap or duck. It is well 
to have the frame screened but this is 
not necessary. Wicks, made of the same 
material as the covering, resting in a 
pail of water on top of the cooler, con- 
duct the water over the sides and ends 
of the pans and allow it to seep down 








the sides of the box. Evaporation be- 
ing a cooling process, a temperature of 
50 degrees may be obtained in the cool- 
er on dry, hot days. To the many 
farmwives who do not have access to 
an icehouse, this little device should be 
a real convenience. It can be easily 
built by anyone with craft sufficient to 
turn out a good chicken-coop; it is 
cheap, and it will work. A postal card 
to Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will bring full building 
directions free of charge. 


rT; E have only a very little space, 

and we want to give the prac- 
tical farmwife the very best definite in- 
formation on ways to save’’—this is 
what we said to certain specialists of 
our department of home economics; and 
they said: “Tell her about the value of 


cereals, left-overs and meat _ substi- 
tutes.” 
ERTAIN cereals, combined with 


milk, constitute a balanced meal, 
but there is a wide difference in the 
food values of the different kinds. Two- 
thirds of a cup of cooked cornmeal, for 
instance, is equal in value to one and a 
quarter cups of cornflakes, tho the 
cornflakes cost twice as much. And do 
you know that the old coffee grinder 
may be cleaned and used for grinding 
cereals, or that an investment of four 
dollars will purchase a larger mill in 
which to grind your own good home- 
made cereal? Whole wheat ground in 
such a manner has a higher food value 
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than white flour or the ground wheat 
breakfast foods. And do you know 
that white sugar, as well as white flour, 
lacks various valuable food substances 
lost in refining? The housewife who 
grinds cereal brown and serves it with 
brown sugar, or molasses, gets the most 


food for the least money. And it can 
be done, very readily. 
OW, proceeding naturally from 


cereals to leftovers, left-over ce- 
reals can be used for pudding, soup, 
pancakes, gingerbread, as well as in 
scalloped dishes, baked dishes and cro- 
quetts. Bread crumbs make a delicious 
chocolate pudding as well as other sim- 
ple deserts. Left-over vegetables can 
be creamed, scalloped or baked and left- 
over meats, can of course be made into 
croquettes, meat balls, or creamed 
hashed or baked in a variety of ways. 


EATS supply body-building 

stance and energy; meat substi- 
tutes must do likewise. Cottage cheese, 
obtainable at from 12 to 17 cents a 
pound, is much cheaper than most meats 
and does their work as well as they 
can do it. For body building, a pound 
of cottage cheese is about the equal of 
a pound of round steak and in respect 
to energy supplied, the equal of three- 
quarters of a pound of the steak. 


sub- 


F the Thrift Car comes to your town, 
be sure to visit it. An account of 
the work it is doing will be found in 
the Campus Notes of this issue. . 
(Continued on page 768) 





| 
| 
The 
President's Proclamation 


to the 


| American Housewife 


mn 


economy puts herself in the ranks of | 
those who serve the nation. 
time for America to correct her un- 
pardonable fault of watefulness and ex- 
travigance. 
woman assume the duty 
provident use and expenditure as a pub- 
lic duty, as a dictate of patriotism, which 
no one can now expect ever to be ex- 
cused or forgiven for ignoring. 


Every housewife who practices strict | 


| 


This is the 


Let every man and every | 
of careful 


WOODROW WILSON. 
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Edith Rulifson, 18, Gertrude Samp- 
son, "19, D. E. Leith, °20, and E. V. 
Sullivan, '20, have been elected to the 
editorial staff from the spring competitions. 


We, the new board, long 
ago decided not to bother 
and _ custo- 


Next Year: 
Our Plans our friends 
mers with our plans for 


next year, or even to express the customary 


confidence in our own future. This has 
been done every June, but seemed to us 
unnecessary—before the war. But now 


the College is a good deal more than half 
emptied and the war has taken most of 
our staff into service on land and sea, and 
taken the personal future of those remain- 
ing out of their own hands, some formula- 
tion of plans and policies seems necessary. 
What shall we do next year? 


Just this: stick to the job as long as we 
can and try to turn out a paper that will 
be helpful and hopeful in this time of 
trial. We, ourselves, are young and do 
not know a great deal, but we do know 
that scientific agriculture, as opposed to the 


comparative apathy of the past and the 









present frenzied “‘flagriculture’’ of the 
cities—scientific agriculture was never 
more in need of sane, far-sighted spokes- 
men. We are in close touch with many 
such spokesmen who will be glad to write 
for us, telling the truth and interpreting it. 
Rural America, like all America, stands 
to lose or make a great deal, economically 
Only by 
using her head can she expect her ultimate 
gains to exceed her immediate bitter losses. 

Altho we expect to have much to say 
of current emergencies, we hope to be able 
to interpret them in terms of permanence, 
building them into the foundation of the 
future for which this College and this pub- 


lication exists—‘‘the establishment of a 


and spiritually, in this war. 


rural civilization that will be as effective 
and satisfying as other civilizations.” 


In the office of the 
The Trend of Department of Exten- 
Student Thot = sion Speaking there 
is a list which is in- 
teresting as an indication of the trend of 
agricultural student thot. 
vide a key to the files it classifies, under 
such heads as Codperation, Animal Hus- 
bandry, The Rural Church, and War and 
Peace, the subjects of the 480 ° speeches 
delivered by ag. students in Extension | 
and 2, during the year 1915-16. The 
choice of these subjects was left entirely 
to the students and they were urged to 


In order to pro- 


select topics closest to their interests. If, 
then, these subjects are taken as a whole 
and grouped into broad classifications, the 
numerous percentage of each group in re- 
lation to the whole might well be said to 
at least indicate the relative appeal of the 
various phases of country life to the in- 
terests of the average agricultural student. 
We have done this and found that:— 
33° of the speeches treated with the 


sociology of country life, altho it is 
































quite possible that most of the speakers did 
not know they were talking sociology, 
or even know that such a science existed. 
They talked on the institutions of the open 
country as related to human happiness. 
23% spoke of the institutions of the 
country as related to material betterment, 
The difficulty of 
drawing a strict line between sociology 
and economics in this regard could not be 
entirely overcome, and if one wishes to be 


of rural economics. 


entirely accurate the two must be com- 
bined to the statement that 56% of the 
speeches had to do with the sociological 
and economic aspects of rural life. 

13% dealt directly with growing a cer- 
tain crop or husbanding a certain animal, 
and 12% more with questions of general 
agriculture. 

8% discussed problems of college life 
and 3% sought the solution of world 
problems, while the remaining 9% of the 
subjects did not come under any classifica- 
tion. 

The significance of these approxima- 
tions may be lost to those not acquainted 
with the nature of the courses in which 
the speeches were given, in that they may 
seem at first sight to demonstrate no more 
than a youthful delight in glittering gen- 
eralities. The fact that all of even the 
“general” speeches were not couched in 
abstractions is attested by the fact that 
most of the speakers passed the course. 


Seven years ago a cer- 


A Short Story tain farmer with a 
With Money herd of fifty grade 
In It Guernseys paid seven- 


ty-five dollars for a 
bred bull, a yearling of Sheet Anchor stock, 
and started to grade his herd up. Now 
along comes a cowtester who would rather 
figure bovine batting averages than eat his 
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Just to help fill in the hours be- 


tween milking times, he began to figure 
just how much, in pounds and dollars and 
cents, the herd had been graded up. 

He took ten dams and daughters at ran- 
dom and compiled their records over a per- 
iod of five years. The dams produced an 
average of 4,468 pounds of milk and 
198.7 pounds butterfat per year, and the 
daughters an annual average of 5,982 
pounds of milk and 285.4 pounds of 
butterfat. The increase in daughters 
over dams is 1514 pounds of milk and 
86.7 pounds of butterfat. Figuring at 
local milk prices, the increased milk flow 
from these ten cows alone was sufficient 
to pay for the sire and his upkeep and to 
put more than a hundred dollars into the 
And this isn’t 
taken from a technical experimental bul- 
letin, but from the books of a_ business 
dairyman, whose name is Daniel Pearce. 
The cowtester’s name is H. S. McKeown. 

It begins to look as if the “plain far- 
mer” who can afford to keep a scrub sire 
is as rare as the “‘fancy farmer’’ who can 
afford parlor and bathroom barns. 


dinner. 


owner’s pocket besides. 


For the sake of emphasis, 


Accept the and because it states our 
Challenge! own _ sentiments _ better 
than we could _ state 


them, we reprint in this place an excerpt 
from Professor Burritt’s article, published 
on page 715 of this issue: 

““We have been told by a few unin- 
formed persons directly and in bold terms, 
and by many others indirectly, that far- 
mers are not capable of solving these food 
We do not believe it. This is 
a direct challenge to our ability and ef- 
The record of the 
But we ought to accept 
the challenge and repute the slur beyond 
all question of a doubt.” 


problems. 


ficiency as farmers. 
facts disproves it. 
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To those students who 
answered “‘the call to 
and left their 

work here because they 
felt they might be of greater use on the 
As Dean Mann has 
said, “Agricultural service in this war is 
as much needed as military service, and 


To Students 


on Farms farm” 


land, all honor! 


it will win equal recognition.” 

And now, a word to the men who go 
out primarily for farm practice credit. 
Professor King was to have written them 
advice in this issue, but the business of 
registering leaves of absence left him no 
Hearken, then, to the words of 
Solomon: “Apply thy heart unto instruc- 
tion and thine ear to the words of knowl- 
edge” (Prov. XIII:12). ““The tongue 
of the wise useth knowledge aright, but 
the mouth of fools poureth out foolish- 


(Prov. XV:2). 


time. 


° 
ness. 


For all the talk of “‘the 
leisure classes,” the far- 
mer is the true loafer— 
not in the quantity of his loafing, of 


On Loafing 
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course, but in the quality. The leather- 
chair sort of leisure isn’t really leaisure at 
all; it’s hard work. Those who make a 
business of genteelly killing time don’t 
And loafers who 
don’t enjoy their loafing are only imita- 
tions of the real thing. 

The only real, soul-satisfying loaf is the 
kind you work for, and the harder you 
work for it the better it is. 
gets up early in the morning and goes thru 
a broiling-hot harvest day, and comes in 
and eats a good supper, and then stretches 
his weary carcass in the old rocking chair 
on the front porch—here is your true 
loafer! He doesn’t have to read or talk; 
he just stretches his legs and relaxes mind 
and body. 
ical well-being and comfort comes over 
him. The night darkens, the stars above 
the purple profile of the landscape increase 
and intensify; fireflies and night noises flit 
about, breezes come up from somewhere 
and wander away again—and he is ut- 
terly content to rest right where he is and 
be a part of it all. 


seem really to enjoy it. 


The man who 


That curious glow of phys- 


“BE PATRIOTIC! PLANT A POTATO” 
A Plan, and an Appeal for the Planting of a Peel 


HE farmer plants potato seed 
7. But scientists reveal 

That they will grow 

(You didn’t know?) 
From a discarded peel. 


The farmer does the best he can 
But lacks efficiency 

And city ways 

Would surely raise 
The yield enormously. 


Suppose that every one of us 
In this broad land and free 
Should plant a peel 


And raise a meal, 
How lovely it would be!— 


A hundred million person plant 
A hundred million peels— 
Each peel they sow 
A peck will grow— 
A hundred million meals! 
Make haste! Make haste! What ar- 
rant waste 
My figures do reveal! 
In flower pots 
And vacant lots 
Plant YOUR potato peel! ae 





Campus Notes 


On May 14, Presi- 
dent Schurman issued a 
statement to the effect 
that no suspension of 
the University schedule, either for this 
year or next year, was planned. Imme- 


College Work 


to Continue 


diately following this Dean Mann, of 
the College of Agriculture, issued the 
following official notice. 

“The attention of the student body is 


called to the announcement made by the 
President of the University that no 
change of the University schedule for 
the term is contemplated and that in- 
struction in all courses will continue 
until the close of the term on Wednes- 
day, June 27; and to the further state- 
ment that University work will be re- 
sumed in September next. There is also 
contemplated no change in the schedule 
for the Summer Session, the Summer 
School in Agriculture, or the regular 
third term in the College of Agri- 
culture.” 


On the Wednesday pre- 
vious to the issuance of 
the above statement, the 
faculty had voted that 
further leaves be granted only in cases 
of extraordinary urgency. Up to this 
time, 1,986 had applied for leave of 
absence from the whole University. 
Since that ime fewW leaves that have 
been granted, and the University en- 
rollment remains stationary at half the 
figure of last fall. About an even half 


The Spring 
Exodus Ends 


of the men students have left, and more 
than half of the Seniors. About 700 
students of the College of Agriculture 
are on leave, and this promises to be 
all that will leave this spring. On page 
749 The Countryman publishes’ the 
best list of them available, derived from 
all possible sources and checked at all 
possible points. Just how many of those 
on leave will return to resume their 
work in the fall, or how many of those 
still attending will not then return, 
seems problematical, but the University 
authorities are confident that there will 
be more than enough to justify keeping 
things under way. 
About all remaining of 
the University com- 
munity assembled on 
the bleachers of Schoel- 
kopf Field on the af- 
ternoon of Wednesday, May 9, in fare- 
well demonstration to student members 
of the Cornell Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, leaving for their three 
months of intensive training in camp 
preparatory to taking commissions in 
the regular army. The cadet corps 
manoeuvered, the cadet band played stir- 
ring martial airs, the audience sang na- 
tional airs—but it was all very serious 
and subdued; there were no cheers nor 
any demonstration, for all the intense 
feeling. 

Toward the end of the program— 
and one who knows Schoelkopf at twi- 


Farewell 
Demonstration 


for R. O. T. C. 
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light on a perfect spring day may im- 
agine the setting—President Schurman 
stood with bared head before the colors 
and spoke to the boys who were going 
forth. He told them that their going 
was the result of the third great de- 
velopment of the War. The. first de- 
velopment was the declaration of war 
against Servia, which ended diplomacy; 
the second the invasion of Belgium, 
which repudiated the chief sum of the 
conscience of nations for the past five 
centuries, the principle that war should 
be confined to combatants and not ex- 
tended to non-combatants; and the 
third, the Teutonic declaration of un- 
restricted submarine warfare, which 
convinced the world that, as a century 
ago, they must unite to wipe out the 
menace of a “colossal Napoleonic na- 
tion.”” “You go forth,” he concluded, 
“to re-establish rule and right and nor- 
mal relationships, to defend’ the Repub- 
lic because the cause of the Republic is 
the cause of world righteousness.” 


Urged on by the sud- 
den realization of a 
very serious food 
crisis which is star- 
ing the whole world in the face, and in 
sympathy with the plans which are be- 
ing carried out for greater food pro- 
duction and food economization, the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
is taking the message to the people in 
a “Thrift Campaign.”’ Cars are being 
sent out over various routes thruout 


Women in Thrift 
Campaign 


ad 
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New York State in codperation with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

The key note of the project is the 
elimination of the appalling annual 
waste of fruits and vegetables in New 
York State, where it is surmised that 
one-tenth of the annual food waste of 
the country takes place. If the waste 
could be done away with, jt is said that 
the Empire State would be better off to 
the extent of seventy million dollars. 
Women are being urged to do their bit 
toward insuring maximum crop returns, 
elimination of waste, and saving of the 
surplus of all food crops by making a 
special appeal to the wives and daught- 
ers of New York State farmers. The 
text of the campaign is ‘Practical Pat- 
riotism; Waste Nothing.” The patriotic 
color scheme of red and blue on a 
white background is carried out in the 
signs on the cars, and in the interior 
decorations of the cars. The project is 
given greater significance by an Amer- 
ican flag floating from the rear plat- 
form. 

The whole plan is in charge of P. H. 
Burnett, Industrial Commissioner, and 
F. R. Stevens, Agriculturalist of the 
Lehigh Valley. The demonstration cars 
in charge of Miss Claribel Nye and Miss 
S. L. Brewer from the department of 
home economics. One-day stops are be- 
ing made along the route and practical 
demonstrations are being given in can- 
ning and other methods of preserving 
food. These cars are equipped with a 
complete canning outfit and have every 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


facility for showing just how fruits, 
vegetables and green which might other- 
wise go to waste may be utilized to help 
the nation’s food supply. 

The exhibition car is a passenger 
coach from which the seats have been 
removed. The car carries all sorts of 
labor saving devices; a few of which are 
the fireless cooker, the iceless_ refrig- 


erator, fruit and vegetable driers, and a 
water glass in which eggs may be pre- 
served in order to forestall the prophe- 


sied phenomenal advance in the cost of 
eggs. The Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
an exhibit of parcel post packages and 
pictures of boxes and baskets which may 
be used for sending fresh produce thru 
the mail. Books and bulletins on home- 
making subjects are in the car for ref- 
erence use, and the bulletins will be dis- 
tributed as long as the supply lasts. In 
order to aid this thrift program the Col- 
lege is sending out seasonal helps to 
housewives who desire information. The 
College urges the formation of clubs for 
the purpose of studying food problems, 
in order that thru the groups thus 
clubbed together the college may reach 
a large number of women quickly in 
case of extraordinary food conditions 
during the summer and autumn. 

Despite the fact of 
War or perhaps be- 
cause of it, Bailey Hall 
was well filled on the 
evening of Friday, 
May 11, when Alfred Noyes, the dis- 


Alfred Noyes 
Reads in Bailey 
Hall 
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A Test Dummy for 
MacNeil Statue of Ezra 
Cornell, between Morrill 
and McGraw Halls. The 
foundation is of muslin 
and the figure an en- 
larged photograph of the 
sculptor’s model. The 
purpose of the test is to 
find exactly the most ef- 
fective position and 
for the statue. 


size 


dinguished lyric poet of Great Britain, 
talked of the operations of the British 
“mosquito fleet,’ interspersing his re- 
marks with readings from his own 
works. Mr. Noyes was recently given 
the opportunity of seeing the submarine 
destroyers at work, and read several 
stirring poems exemplifying that which 


‘he termed the romance of Old England 


freed from restraint and putting out to 
sea in ships. Several of his older poems, 
notably The Highwayman and The Bar- 
rel Organ, also produced a profound ef- 
fect upon the audience. The _ several 
ladies who brought their knitting were 
idle during these readings and the house 
was very still. 

The knitting ladies were not the only 
reminder of wartimes during the even- 
ing. There was also that peculiar ten- 
sity with which the crowd attended, that 
immediate response in applause to any 
sentiment which touched upon the rights 
and wrongs for and against which the 
war is being waged, and there was that 
subtle spirit of fraternity between the 
speaker and his audience, emphasizing 
the recent alliance between England and 
America. This was particularly felt 
when the young Englishman spoke in- 
formally but with a deep earnestness 
on the changes in Oxford, his alma 
mater, since 1914 and of the cause ne- 
cessitating such changes and sacrifices. 
Only in time of war could a man speak 
as he did, and an audience respond as 
did this audience. 

Mr. Noyes is widely known as the man 
who has made money out of poetry and 
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hardly less widely heralded as the lead- 
ing lyric poet of his day. He does not 
look like the common conception of a 
poet; a fine voice and presence added to 
the effectiveness of his readings. 


Professor A. B. Reck- 
nagel of the depart- 
ment of forestry has 
been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from his university du- 
ties in order to accept the position of 
forester to the Empire State Forest Pro- 
ducts Association. He will take up his 
new duties on the first of July, estab- 
lishing headquarters for the Association 
at Albany. The work which Professor 
Recknagel will undertake marks a new 
departure in the practice of forestry by 
private owners in the United States. 
The Empire State Forest Products As- 
sociation is made up of prominent lum- 
bermen and paper manufacturers in 
New York; the members of the Associa- 
tion own upwards of one million two 
hundred thousand acres of timberland 


Prof. Recknagel 
Takes Out Leave 
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in this state. The Association, at its 
last annual meeting, decided to estab- 
lish a rational and constructive system 
of forestry for the handling of these 
lands. 

In taking up this work Professor 
Recknagel will have the benefit of 
years of practical training and experi- 
ence in similar work -for the govern- 
ment in the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, coupled with four years experi- 
ence in teaching forestry at Cornell 
University. He has specialized in for- 
est management and is the author of a 
book on The Theory and Practice of 
Working Plans, the second edition of 
which has recently appeared from the 
press of John Wiley and Sons of New 
York. He is a graduate of Yale College 
in the Class of 1904 and of the Yale 
Forest School two years later. Subse- 
quently he spent a year in study and 
travel abroad. He is on the editorial 
board of the Journal of Forestry and is 
a member of the Society of American 
Foresters. (Continued on page 754) 


A studio picture of the board, taken last fall, showed sixteen members, but the 
War situation has brought about a considerable depletion in number. 


The group 


picture on the left, taken on the lawn of The Countryman building, shows all 


remaining on May 7. 


Since that time Lins and Sisson have also taken out leave 


and four elections, noted on the editorial page, have been made to the board. 


Reading from left to right, those in the group picture are Top Row C. W. 


Bolgiano, Circulation Manager; C. B. Fraser, Associate Editor; E. W. 
Bottom Row H. S. Sisson, Managing Editor; Marion Hess, the retir- 
ing Home Economics Editor; and Russell Lord, Editor-in-Chief. 


ciate Editor. 


Lins, Asso- 


E. B. Sullivan, the 


Business Manager, who was not present when the group picture was taken, is shown 


in the cut on the right. 








Those Who Left College for War Service 


This list embraces agvricultural students only. 
of the College and checked at all possible points. 


It is compiled from the records 
Because all who left did not 


regularly register their departure and because many are known to have shifted to 
branches of service other than that indicated on their petitions to leave, it has 


been impossible to include any accurate list of addresses. 


The names are listed 


alphabetically within the various classifications of service. 


Benjamin Aborn, S. M. 
Abrahams, Milton Ad- 
ler, A. C. Aikin, W. D. 
Akehurst, H. S. Aldrich, N. E. Aldrich, 
H. C. Aldridge, R. H. Allen, C. B. Alli- 
son, S. L. Althouse, S. J. Angell, Morris 
Antell*, Aquiles Armas, Joseph Aron- 
stram, N. J. Ashbaugh, B. M. Ashley, 
S. L. Austin. 

Harold Baker, S. B. Balcom*, Z. 
Baldelli, C. G. Baldwin, W. F. Baldwin, 
R. G. Ballard, J. O. Banker, H. H. Bar- 
num, W. L. Bascom, Charles’ Bau- 
meister, H. A. Baylinson, M. H. Beakes, 
H. P. Beals, M. R. Bean, A. F. Beards- 
ley, M. G. Beck, N. E. Beers, J. H. 
Berhrmann, W. I. Bend, W. D. Bennett, 
Veeder Bergen, Samuel Bergstein, E. 
W. Biederman, F. C. R._ Biekatck, 
J. Bienenstock, P. E. Bigelow, C. R. 
Birkholz, C. A. Bisbee, C. G. Blair, H. 
E. Blair, C. D. Blauvelt, B. C. Blazey, 
W. H. Bogdahn, L. W. Bole, F. W. Bale, 
E. W. Bolton, L. O. Bond, H. J. Borch- 
ers, W. E. Boshart, P. N. Boughton, J. 
H. Bowker, W. H. Brandow, C. T. 
Bridges, M. L. Bridges, L. W. Briggs, 
M. G. Briggs, R. E. Britt, A. H. Brooks, 
F. E. Brown, H. G. Brown, S. W. Brown, 
M. L. Bryant, L. D. Bucher, S. S. Buck- 
ley, I. H. Budd, J. M. Budd, W. R. Buell, 
B. F. Burck, R. Burck, Vincent Bur- 
linghame, W. H. Burr, A. M. Burroughs, 
R. B. Bush, J. L. Buys. 

D. F. Calkins, T. J. Capron, D. J. 
Carey, O. C. Carr, A. B. Carrol, C. C. 
Chamberlain, D. R. Chamberlain, H. J. 
Chambers, H. G. Chapin, Kenneth 
Church, J. H. Clark, A. M. Coan, C. F. 
Cochran, R. W. Coleman, W. M. Conley, 
H. W. Conner, L. M. Cooper, R. S. 
Cooper, J. N. Cornwell, O. R. Cortright, 
H. L. Cosline, K. S. Covey, B. L. Craig, 
Howard Crandall, W. G. Crandall, W. B. 
Crane, H. L. Creal. 

C. S. Dana, Donald Danenhower, E. 
B. Daum, E. Davenport, A. Davis, J. W. 
Davis, E. D. Day, C. S. Denton, R. A. 
Dewey, I. B. Dewson, G. T. Dibble, 
W. R. Donaghy, R. R. Drake, R. V. O. 
DuBois, D. G. Dunbar, W. I. L. Duncan, 

B. M. Eagle, R. G. Eastman, W. B. 
Eastman, M. E. Ebert, J. P. Egbert, 
K. N. Ehricke, W. C. Eldridge, H. C. 
Ennis, K. C. Estabrook, R. B. Evans. 

Margaretta Farley, G. O. Fear, B. K. 


Farm Service 


Field, M. H. Field, R. M. Finch, J. H. 
Fish, D. C. Fisher, D. A. Fisher, Grant 
Fivie, P. D. Flanner, K. S. Flint, H. B. 
Flock, E. L. Forrester, A. J. Fowler, 
M. France, W. R. M. Freeman, A. G. 
Fuller, H. B. Fuller, H. V. M. Fuller. 

W. A. Gage, M. M. Gale, J. H. Gar- 
telmann, C. E. Gates, C. C. Gaylord, 
A. W. Gibson, H. B. Gifford, A. J. Gil- 
bert, C. F. Gilman, A. W. Godduhn, L. 
Goldberg, S. Goldberg, M. Goldman, 
E. C. Goodale, A. Gordon, D. C. Gould, 
R. D. Graham, D. M. Gray, I. I. Green- 
berg, J. P. Griffith, H. C. Grinnell, H. B. 
Guile, R. C. Gwilliam. 

M. P. Hale, R. M. Hall, C. L. Hal- 
lock, Eugene Ham, Jr., J. F. Ham, H. G. 
F. Hammett, A. G. Hancock, H. A. Han- 
emann, C. W. Hanna, E. E. Harding, J. 
E. Harrington, J. F. Harriott, G. B. Har- 
rison, H. S. Hausner, J. H. Healy, Julius 
Hendel, Joseph Herr, J. K. Herrick, W. 
A. Herrington, F. H. Heuer, E. B. 
Hewes, R. P. Hewes, G. E. Hiebeler, 
W. R. B. Hine, Donald Hoagland, W. R. 
Hocking, Ferdinand Hoefner, J. E. 
Hoehn, A. L. Hoffman, H. B. Hoffman, 
M. H. Hogel, Jr., H. F. Holnwood, P. A. 
Hopkins, L. S. Hough, W. M. Houghton, 
L. W. Hovey, J. H. Howard, H. L. Howe, 
R. J. Hoyt, S. C. Hoyt, W. W. Hubbard, 
W. I. Huckins, C. B. Hunt, E. C. Hunt, 
L. S. Huntington. 

C. R. Inglee, R. L. Ives, Jr., E. 
Jenkins, J. A. Jennings. 

M. W. Kane, H. J. Karr, F. E. Kast, 
Jacob Kaufman, Samuel Kaufman, L. S. 
Kibby, C. L. Kilborne, J. W. King, L. C. 
Kirkland, R. D. Knapp, R. G. Knapp, 
F. P. Knight, Jr., F. L. Knowlton, C. W. 
Knoy, H. C. Kohn, S. H. Koslin, Abra- 
ham Koslow, W. C. Kreuzer, O. C. 
Krum, W. E. Kuechlen. 

R. N. Ladu, T. K. Laird, G. L. Lake, 
E. S. Larrabee, J. M. Larson, A. C. 
Lechler, P. E. LeFerre, H. E. Lenord, 
J. C. Loope, C. B. Loudenslager, D. E. 
Lounsbery, E. F. Loveridge, F. G. Lud- 
ington, H. H. Luning, J. H. Lynch. 

H. A. Macrae*, Frank McBride, H. M. 
Mac Cabe, J. P. McClaim, J. E. Mc- 
Claim, A. M. MacDonald, E. B. Mce- 
Granaghan, W. B. McKenna, D. E. Mac- 
lay, R. L. MeNitt, J. C. Maddy, R. W. R. 
Maier, L. B. Mallery, R. H. Mallery, F. 
W. Mar, R. B. Markham, R. H. Martin, 


W. 


* Names thus marked are of those who have apparently left the University without taking out formal leave 
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C. M. Mathews, J. C. Mauer, A. K. 
Mayer, W. L. Mayer, W. T. Merrick, 
Samuel Meyerson, E. R. Mezger, I. S. 
Middaugh, R. B. Mihalko, H. R. Miller, 
W. L. Miller, W. G. Milligan, A. K. 
Mitchell, I. B. Mitchell, T. G. Mitchell, 
W. W. G. Moir, E. O. Monoham, Jr., H 
H. Moon, R. W. Moore, D. E. Morris, 
R. P. Morris, R. E. Mosher, J. L. Mur- 
phy, M. G. Murray. 

F. W. Naumburg, J. M. Nelson, M. A. 
Nevens, H. B. Neville, H. E. Newman, 
D. P. Norton. 

C. W. Oakes, G. A. O’Brian, R. C. 
Paddock, J. R. Page, R. S. Page, W. G. 
Parish, R. C. Parker, G. E. Peabody, A. 
S. Pearce, A. E. Pease, R. T. Perkins, 
J. J. Perlzweig, S. A. Perrine, R. A. 
Perry, F. E. Pfordte, L. S. Phelps, P. P. 
Pierce, J. P. Pilgard, G. F. R. Pollard, J. 
Pope, Abraham Poritsky, Hillel Poritsky, 
G. C. Porter, W. H. Porter, M. W. Post- 
man, M. I. Potter, E. A. Prentiss, R. M. 
Preston, J. G. Pritchard, Jr. 

F. W. Quail, F. E. Quick, J. A. Quinn. 

M. P. Rasmussen, H. D. Raymond, Sid- 
ney Raynarts, C. H. Rector, M. L. 
Reitzes, W. J. Relihan, B. O. Reuther, 
A. J. Reynolds, J. A. Reynolds, M. B. 
Reynolds, R. N. Reynolds, A. W. Rich- 
ards, L. O. Robertson, E. G. Robinson, 
J. R. Robinson, L. W. Robinson, E. H. 
Robison, J. W. Robson, O. R. Robson, 
W. A. Rodwell, W. I. Roe, L. E. Rofe, 
H. J. Rood, B. E. Rose, Morris Rosen- 
stein, J. Rosman, H. E. Ruby, E. A. 
Rundlett, E. A. P. D. Rupert, G. H. Rus- 
sell, M. S. Russell. 

Samuel Sabel, L. D. Samuels, C. R. 
Sanborn, V. G. Sandford, R. J. Scam- 
mell, C. Schaefer, C. J. Schlesinger, 
C. J. Schmid, H. G. Schmidt, C. H. 
Schmitt, H. J. Schroeder, Jr., L. H. 
Schwarte, T. R. Schweitzer, C. J. Set- 
tle, Jr., C. A. Shafer, W. G. Shanks, 
L. M. Shepard, L. J. Silvers, H. S. Sis- 
son, O. W. Skirvin, C. D. Smith, E. H. 
Smith, E. G. Smith, F. N. Smtih, J. W. 
Smith, L. E. Smith, R. W. Smith, S. W. 
Smith, J. W. Snowden, 3rd, B. C. Sny- 
der, William Soskin, G. A. Spader, C. H. 
Spencer, Jr., E. G. Spencer, G. D. Spen- 
cer, Leland Spencer, W. DeL. Sprong, 
K. M. Staebler, B. H. Staplin, S. B. 
Steele, L. W. Steelman, H. G. Steffens, 
W. S. Stempfie, H. E. Stern, G. B. Stev- 
ens, L. E. Stevens, R. B. Stevens, W. P. 
Stevens, W. M. Stevenson, C. J. Stewart, 
E. B. Stone, W. C. Storrs, D. E. Stults, 
G. W. Sutton, G. C. Sweet, Jr., W. B. 
Sylvester, Thaddeus Szymoniak. 
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P. A. de Taueble, S. B. Tapolow, C. C. 
Taylor, Jr., F. H. Taylor, R. H. Taylor, 
W. G. Teixeira, A. E. Thomas, C. A. 
Thompson, F. W. Thompson, W. D. 
Thomson, Jr., E. W. Tibbott, B. C. Tif- 
fany, E. B. Tiffany, R. W. Tooley, B. H. 
Topkis, A. J. Tortora, A. S. Townsend, 
R. P. Travis, J. D. Tregurtha, Frederick 
Tresselt, M. S. Tressler, E. L. True, 
A. L. Tuttle, Jr., E. P. Tuttle, W. L. 
Twichell, L. C. Tyler. 

F. O. Underwood, F. R. M. Undritz, 
G. E. Upton, L. B. Van de Boe, I. : 
Voorhees. 

T. R. Wagner, L. E. Walker, C. F. 
Walter, E. S. Warner, L. C. Warner H. 
L. Warren, Jr., J. M. Watt, R. L. Wax- 
ham, A. A. Weber, W. S. Weiant, W. C. 
J. Weidt, W. H. Weigel, Jr., A. E. Wein- 
stein, C. G. Welles, N. M. Wells, J. B. 
West, H. M. Whitcomb, A. A. Whitehill, 
W. R. Whittingham, H. H. Widney, 
F. S. Widrig, William Wiedorn, John 
Wigsten, E. J. Wilford, Charles Wille, 
J. C. Witkop, J. A. Witzel, H. G. Wolf, 
J. G. Wolf, P. B. Woodford. 

B. B. Young, H. N. Young, R. C. 
Younkheere, L. W. Zeltner, R. R. Zile- 
vitz, Jacob Zuckerman. 


R. W. Bell, C. L. Brown, 
Vegetable W. E. Curtis, J. H. LaWare, 
Gardening L. S. Mayer, H. S. Mills, 
C. E. Shill, A. R. Tinner- 
holm. 


B. A. Allen, H. E. Botsford, 
Extension D. B. Brooks, H. S. Brower, 
Work A. S. Burchard, O. H. 

Chapin, E. E. Conklin, Jr., 
W. C. Cook, J. C. Crissey, A. D. Davies, 
D. S. Dilts, H. J. Evans, J. L. Finneran, 
W. P. Frost, R. L. Gillett, Harry Gold- 
berg, H. E. Haslett, A. F. Lockwood. 


A. A. Baker, R. A. Brown- 
ing, P. R. Chappell, C. W. 
Comstock, D. M. Hinrichs, 
S. C. Rappleye, J. L. Roth- 
well, J. S. Shanly, A. P. Taliaferro, Jr. 


T. J. Arnold, J. H. 
Military Service Bishop, D. M. Browne, 
Ra. 2-H. J. W. Campbell, Jr., 

R. C. Dikeman, E. B. 
Fitzgerald, G. N. Hammond, Albert Hay- 
wood, Jr., Lynn Howard, K. W. Howry, 
B. Y. Kinzey, W. B. Levinson, D. A. 
Lidell, J. F. McCullough, P. P. Miller, 
E. D. Mulligan, B. Myers, Jr., W. H. 
O’Connor, R. L. Owen, C. A. Phillips, 


(Continued on page 762) 


Ambulance 
Corps} 


*These men are among those who, having been transferred to a detail of 


ammunition motor truck drivers, had the distinction of being the first American 


troops to go to the battlefield of the World War under the American flag. 










FORMER 
STUDENT 
NOTES 
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94, B. S., °99, M. S. A.—Raymond 
Allen Pearson was born at Evansville, 
Indiana in 1873 and prepared for col- 
lege at the Ithaca High School graduat- 
ing from that institution in 1889. He 
entered Cornell and graduated from the 
Agricultural Course in 1894 specializing 
in dairy industry, and in the year 1899 
received the degree of M. S. A. After 
graduation Pearson engaged in the 
milk business in Philadelphia but later 
gave it up to accept 
the position as As- 
sistant Chief of the 
Dairy Division, U. S. 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, which po- 
sition he held for 
several years. He 
then accepted a po- 
sition as general 
manager of the 
Walker Gordon Lab- 
oratory Company. 
remaining with this 
company for one 
year he was appoint- 
ed Professor of 
Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University. 
As a teacher and in- 
vestigator Professor 
Pearson was very 
successful and en- 
deared himself to 
all of the students 
with whom he came 
in contact. On April 




















R. A. Pearson, ’94 to 
In His New Office 








Morgan 
od 


15, 1908, Governor Hughes nominated 
Professor Pearson as Commissioner of 
Agriculture of the State of New York 
which position he held for nearly four 
years. In this position he did much for 
the agriculture of New York State and 
his abiltiy was especially apparent in or- 
ganizing the forces in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in direction 
and advice concerning agricultural leg- 


islation. On January 22, 1912, Com- 
missioner Pearson 
resigned as Com- 


missioner of Agri- 

culture and accept- 
§ ed a commission to 
investigate, for the 
State of New York, 
agricultural condi- 
tions in New York 
State. On his re- 
turn he was appoint- 
ed President of, the 
Iowa State College, 
of Ames, Iowa, and 
under his adminis- 
tration the institu- 
tion has had a steady 
growth. 

During the pres- 
ent world war the 
question of food 
supply has become 
one of the most ser- 
ious problems with 
which the nation has 
deal. Handling 


this problem nat- 
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urally threw a great burden on the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 
In dealing with the question Sec- 
retary Houston felt the need of 


someone to assist him in meeting the 
situation and increasing to the fullest 
extent the agricultural resources of the 
nation. Because of his training, fitness 
and broad experience, President Pear- 
son was selected by Secretary Houston 
to fill this important position. The 
trustees of the Iowa State College 
recognized their duty in doing all that 
they could be assist in conserving the 
agricultural resources of the nation 
therefor gave President Pearson a tem- 
porary leave of absence. He assumed 
his new duties at Washington no April 


21st with the title of Assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. All of the 
friends of President Pearson wish to 


congratulate him on the honor of being 
selected by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to fill this important position and feel 
sure that he will be of great aid in as- 
sisting the Department at this time to 
help meet the great problem of de- 
veloping and increasing the agricultural 
resources of the United States. 


’98, W. C.—Harry G. Field has been 
farming near Oneida since leaving the 
college. The principle crops raised by 
Mr. Field are alfalfa and vegetables for 
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Showing the Present Location of Cornell Graduates Who Specialized 
in Poultry Husbandry 











canning. He also has a herd of grade 
Holsteins and some registered sheep as 
well as 200 S. C. White Leghorns. 


’00, Sp.—Henry H. Albertson is the 
owner of a 360 acre fruit and truck 
farm at Burlington, New Jersey. 


702, W. C.—W. W. Goodrich was in 
the creamery and ice-cream business 
from the time he left Cornell until 
1911 when he gave up this occupation 
to manage his own general farm in 
Berkshire. 

705, B. S. A.—R. C. Simpson is en- 
gaged in the nursery business at Monti- 
cello, Florida. He raises and sells an- 
nually 100,000 pecan trees besides some 
general farm crops. 


07, B. S. A.—H. H. Schutz has 
changed his address from Los Lunas, 
New Mexico to 917 E. Rio Grande 


Street, El Paso, Texas. 

710, W. C.—Miss Caro Miller has been 
engaged in supervising school gardens 
in Philadelphia. In 1916 her work 
reached 28,000 children. 


"11, M. S. A.—C. Shannon Wright is 
at present engaged in the extension 
work of the University of Vermont. 

711, B. S. A.—Lewis H. Schwartz is 
an instructor and investigator in poul- 
try husbandry at Purdue University. 

(Continued on page 764) 
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NEW DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


ITH butter-fat at its present high price the man who is thinking of 
buying a Cream Separator wants to be sure that the machine he 
buys will “get all the cream out of the pail.” 


Here is the most convincing kind of proof that the De Laval is the 
cleanest skimming machine: 


Fifteen years ago there were a dozen different makes of creamery or factory sep- 
arators in use. 


Today the creamerymen and large milk plants the world over use the De Laval al- 
most exclusively. In fact, it’s hard to find a large cream producer or creameryman who 


will allow any separator other than a De Laval in his plant, no 
matter what the price. 


Why? Because they have found that it makes a differ- 
ence of several thousand dollars a year to them whether a 
De Laval or some other make of machine is used. They 
simply can’t afford to use any other machine. 


This is proof of DeLaval closer skimming that no cow 
owner can afford to ignore. Even if the farmer doesn't sepa- 
rate as much as the creameryman, he can't afford to waste it 
any more than the creameryman can. 


Every New De Laval is New Catalog will be mailed upon request 
now equipped with a Bell 


Sgisccindicetor, te THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
insures sh ell and 165 Broadway, New York 29 East Madison Street, Chicago 
uniform cream. 50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


(Continued from page 748) 


Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, 
’°05, has resigned from 
the department of plant 
breeding to enter the 
field of Rural Economics, in which he is 
now doing research work at Harvard. 
Dr. Gilbert graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College in 1904, 
and after a year’s work here, received 
his M. S. in 1905. He received his 
Ph. D. degree from Cornell University 
in 1909. During the years of 1906 and 
1907 Dr. Gilbert was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Maine as 
professor of agronomy, but was later 
shifted to the department of plant 
breeding. Dr. Gilbert was one of the 
leaders in the founding of the University 
Club, and the Rural Problems Study 
Class. He took an active interest in 
civic work, in athletics, and in various 
scientific associations, notably Sigma 
Xi, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the American 
Genetics Association. In addition to 
his teaching and research work, Dr. Gil- 
bert has written quite extensively. His 
published works include a text on Plant 
Breeding, written in collaboration with 
Dr. L. H. Bailey, several contributions 
to the Rural Science Series, and to the 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 


Doctor Gilbert 
Resigns 


A representative of the 
Universal Film Company, 
recently completed a ser- 
ies of educational films of 
different departments of the College. 
There are 18 subjects in five reels in- 
cluding such departments as dairy, poul- 
try, floriculture, home economics and 
farm crops. The home economics reel 
fish Salad and Mayonnaise dressing, the 
use of the fireless cooker, and the mak- 
ing of Domecon rice and rice pudding. 
The cook was, as the camera man said, 
“a first class movie star.” The films 
are to be released separately on a new 
release to be known as the Universal 
Screen Magazine, which will be an edu- 


Ag. College 


“Movies” 


cational project. In return for its co- 
éperation in the making of the film, the 
College will receive a complete duplicate 
as a gift from the company. 

The following men from the exten- 
sion department left the College in or- 
der to assist in the census taking: W. 
W. Warsaw went to Gloversville, R. W. 
Rees to Batavia, H. B. Knapp to Cat- 
skill, C. A. Boutelle to Lowville, J. H. 
Barron to Mt. Morris, O. W. Dynes to 
Canandaigua, R. T. Wheeler to Canan- 
daigua, R. J. Haskell to Brewster and 
W. J. Krum to Suffern. 

Professor W. W. Fiske of the Dairy 
Department is doing considerable ex- 
tension work in response to a demand 
from the state cheesemakers as regards 
the manufacture of skim-milk cheese. 
Recently he has been making a tour of 
the south-western portion of the state 
on this work. Professor Fiske says that 
the product is now being manufac- 
tured in large quantities for the armies 
of Europe and as a meat substitute to 
combat the high prices of meats. 


Jugatae met in Roberts 392 at five 
o’clock on Monday, May 7. Herbert 
Ruckes presented a paper on “The His- 
tological and Morphological Matamor- 
phosis of the Male Genital System in the 
Saturniid Lopidoptera.” The talk was 
followed by notes by the members of the 
society. 

Mr. H. C. Jackson, instructor in but- 
ter, and Mr. T. G. Yaxsis, also of the 
department of dairy industry, have been 
requested by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to inspect navy butter at Sayre 
and Massena respectively. 


Donald K. Tressler, who has assisted 
Professor Cavanaugh in the department 
ef agricultural chemistry for the last 
year, has resigned in order to take a 


(Continued on page 756) 
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ror Long Rows 


Seven-and-a-half 
foot Weeder 
























Potato Planter 






Whee! Culti- Potato Digger 


vator 


Practical Tools for | 
Farm, Garden and Orchard Work 


Potato Machinery. Planters put one piece (and one only) in every 
space. Save seed and save ground. Allyour work counts. Even spac- 
ing, perfect placing soseed won’t roll, uniform depth, proper cover- 
ing. With or without fertilizer distributor. No injury to seed. 

Potato Diggers, four styles to choose from. 

Cultivating Tools. Two horse or one, riding or walking, horse 
hoes, harrows, disk attachments, etc., equipped any way to suit 
your ground and crop. 

Spraying Machinery. For potatoes and other row crops, to cover 
four or six rows (including one to cover under- 
side of leaves), bucket, barrel and power 
sprayers, in various sizes and equipment, for 
home, garden and orchard. 

Garden Tools. 38 or more styles and combin- 
ations todo any kind of home, farm or market 
garden work—sowing seed, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, ridging growing crops, opening and 
covering furrows, distributing fertilizer, etc. 


TRON AGE 


lines include many other tools such as Weeders 
with or without Seeding Attachments, several 
sizes, Corn Stub Cutters, that cut stubs in five pieces and throw 
them out on top. Tree Trimmers, Asparagus Knives, three 
kinds, Asparagus Ridgers, Ccrn, Bean and Pea Planters, 
Fertilizer Distributors, one or two row, Hay Rakes, Row 
Markers, Land Rollers, Ditching and other Plows, Root 
Pulpers and Slicers, Row Indexes, Corn Knives, Transplanting 
Hoes, Dibbles, Barrel Trucks, Leaf Racks, etc. 


We have at your disposal a separate booklet or folder covering each 
line. You can have a full set if you wish. When you write won’t 
you please tell us what size place you have so we can make an intelli- 
gent recommendation where desirable. Also have a spraying guide 
which will be sent free on application. 


BATEMAN M’F°G CO., Box 3036 GRENLOCH, N. J. 
Established 1836 
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Silo Satisfaction 


There’s solid 
Satisfaction in 
agood silo.Keeps 
your herd at top- 
notch both winter and 
summer. Join the “‘silo 
on every farm’’ movement. 

ect a 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


“*The Silo that Lasts for Generations”’ 
Frost-resisting, fireproof and storm-proof. 
Strongly reinforced—will not warp, shrink, 
or crack. No painting—no hoops to tighten. 
Any mason can erect it, Guaranteed. 
Send for Silo Book and “Nateco on the 
Farm” illustrating the use of Natco 
Hollow Tile for all farm buildings. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1136 Fulton Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Prompt 
- Pa. Shipments 


2 
eo 


al 


“The Coulters 
Do The Work” 


They cut, crush, smooth, pulverize, and 
mulch, turning the soil twice—all in one 
operation. That's why the 

“Acme’”’Pulverizing Harrow 


makes an ideal seed bed. Light draft—easy on 
the horsesand YOU ride. There's an “Acme” 
for every purpose—sizes 3 to 1712 feet in width. 
Send for new free book, The ““Acme’’ Way to 
Crops That Pay. Doit NOW. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 754) 


position as chemist in the Bureau of 
Soils at Washington. Immediately af- 
ter graduation from Michigan in 1914 
Mr. Tressler came here as an assistant 
in Chemistry 1, in which course he 
taught for two years before changing to 
Professor Cavanaugh’s department. 


The department of rural engineering 
has proposed to start a course dealing 
with the operation and management of 
tractors. If the course is given, it will 
be run in periods of a week. 

The research divison of the depart- 
ment of soils has begun an_investiga- 
tion of very acid soil near Varna, on 
the influence of the fineness of limestone 
on availability and efficiency. 

“Home Gardening” was the subject of 
a lecture by Paul Work, superintendent 
of the vegetable gardening department, 
before the University Club Saturday 
evening, May 5. Mr. Work has recently 
prepared a twenty page bulletin on 
“The Home Vegetable Garden,” which 
is an illustrated guide for the inex- 
perienced home gardener. 


Professor W. W. Warsaw of the de- 
partment of rural engineering made a 
drainage survey for the Stittville Can- 
ning Company, near Utica, during the 
first week in May. The land surveyed 
is on the Mohawk flats and is not now 
under cultivation. Canning crops are to 
be grown on the land as soon as the 
drainage system has been laid out. 


On May 1 the following were elected 
to hold office in the Agricultural As- 
sociation during the year 1917-18: H. S. 
Sisson, ’18, President; Russell Lord, 718, 
Vice-President; Philip Flanner, ’18; 
Treasurer; J. W. Campbell, ’19, Secre- 
tary; and H. B. Ortner, ’18, Athletic 
Director. 


(Continued on page 758) 
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ait 
Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE ray 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets, |} See 
the most durable, rust-resisting 
sheets manufactured. 


These sheets are unequaled for Silos, 
Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding and all forms of ex- 
posed metal work. Look for the Keystone added 
to brand. Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






A Powerful Fungicide for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers 
Peach Leaf Curl, Brown Rot, A 


Mildew, Potato Blight, Cucumber 
Rose Mildew, etc. 


le Scab, Grape 
jilt, Bean Blight, 





Most inexpensive. 1 gal. makes 200 gals, spray. $1 
to $2 per gal. according to size package. 


Booklet free. 
B. G. Pratt Co. Dept. 30. 59 Church St.,N. Y. City 





INDIGESTION, 


THE RAVAGER OF CHICKS 


It is a risk to give little chicks 
“raw” grain. It is almost like giving 
a baby indigestible food. 

The steam-cooking which we give 
our feed by a special process dextri- 
nizes the starch in the grain. The 
most feeble little chicks can digest and 


assimilate it easily. 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Write for sample, prices 
and descriptive folder. 


| JOHN J CAMPBELL 
GEN. SALES AGENT 


| HARTFORD, CONN. 


THe H-O COMPANY 
MILLS 


BUFFALO. N. Y. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 756) 

As a result of the highly satisfactory 
drainage demonstration work that was 
carried on with the college machine last 
year, the State has bought two new 
caterpillar tread ‘“‘buck-eye” ditchers for 
use in this county. 


The State has bought some twenty 
odd tractors with the idea in view of 
renting them out to the farmers of the 
State. Professor Riley, of the depart- 
ment of rural engineering, was in Al- 
bany during the second week in May 
for the purpose of determining the rate 
at which they will run, and the sort of 
system best adapted to renting out to 
the farmers. 


A meeting of extension workers was 
held during the first week in May and 
plans were formulated for the summer. 
A special committee composed of D. J. 


Crosby, extension department, chair- 
man; M. C. Burritt, farm bureau de- 
partment; and G. W. Warren, farm 


management department, was appoint- 
ed to work out the plans of extension 
work in regard to what the college can 
do in the various counties in the way of 
beneficial assistance. 


Professor E. O. Fippin of the de- 
partment of soil technology spoke on 
the food situation before the labor com- 
mittee of the home defense committee 
on Friday night, May 11, at Buffalo. 
The labor committee is composed of rep- 
resentative farmers from the various 
counties in the State, and who are also 
members of the home defense com- 
mittee. As the name implies, the com- 
mittee is endeavoring to solve the labor 
question in this State. 


The animal husbandry department is 
building an addition to the Judging Pa- 
villion near the center of the south side. 
This room will be used as an extra class- 
room for the judging of small animals 
and so that two classes may be held at 
once. 


(Continued on page 760) 
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No Cause to Worry 
About Engine Fuel 


That unpleasant topic “The High Price of Gasoline” should have noth- 
ing whatever to do with engine power on any man’s farm. Unless 
one has money to burn, it is good policy to stick to that good cheap 
stuff we fill the lamps and lanterns with. 


Mogul engines are creating low 
cost power for thousands of own- 
ers, because they work on kero- 
sene, the economy fuel. 


Mogul engines are satisfactory in every way. Investigate these ad- 
vantages: Enclosed crank case, side shaft, built-in-magneto, auto- 
matic force feed oiler, removable valves, flyball throttling governor, 
and so forth and so on. Write for catalogues. Moguls are made in 
all styles, sizes | to 50 h.p.—and they work on kerosene. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO (Incorporated ) USA 
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THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trdae Mark Registered 





BRAND OF 


BEEF 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


For Cheese Making on the 
Farm Use Chr. Hansen's 


Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color 
Tablets 


Also try our 
Danish Butter Color 


It gives that beautiful golden 
June shade and does not affect, in 
the least degree, the aroma or 
flavor of the butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s 
Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, and 
Lactic Ferment Culture, have stood 
the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Box 1212 Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 758) 


Mr. T. A. Baker, of the animal hus- 
bandry department, has accepted a sum- 
mer position as teacher of elementary 
agriculture in the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





Professor G. W. Herrick, of the de- 
partment of entomology, is enjoying his 
sabbatic leave in southern California, 
where he is investigating the work being 
done on citrus insects. Professor Robert 
Matheson has charge of his work during 
his absence. 





Mr. I. M. Hawley, Ph.D., recently 
assistant entomologist to the North 
Carolina State Board of Agriculture, is 
doing research work in the department 
of entomology in the investigation of 
insects injurious to beans. The depart- 
ments of plant patholgy and plant breed- 
ing are coéperating in the work which 
is being done in accordance with an act 
of the State Legislature appropriating 
$8500 for the purpose. 





Mr. C. P. Alexander, Assistant in Nat- 
ural History, is leaving this term for 
Lawrence, Kansas, to become curator of 
the Entomological Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

Mr. Philip A. Munz and Mr. Harry H. 
Knight, of the entomology department, 
are members of the Cornell ento- 
mological party under Professor T. C. 
Bradley that left for Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and California on May 25. 





Mr. W. A. Brittain, entomologist to 
the province of Nova Scotia, spent the 
months of March and April doing grad- 
uate work in Cornell. 

The judges have anounced the results 
of the Stewart Clean Milk Contest. J. C. 
Mauer, 719, won the first prize of twenty 
dollars; R. G. Ballard, ’19, the second 


(Continued on page 762) 
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Peters’ Proven Products 


Quality Alfalfa Feeds 
Are Clean Feeds Made in a Clean Mill 


That's Important 


We wish to call our attention particularly to the 
following feeds--fhese We can conscientiously) recom- 
mend to you for quality, economy, satisfactory results 


Peters’ Hog-P rofit—- 


Peters’ Submilk-— 


A good feed for swine--- 
tested by the Animal 
Husbandry Department 
of one of the Agricultural 
Colleges with very satis- 


factory results. 


An excellent milk sub- 
stitute for growing calves 
---the formula carefully 
prepared by a recognized 
feed expert. 


Remember! “These feeds are made by the concern 
that originated the Famous Peters’ Arab Horse Feed 


We also make Molasses and Alfalfa Feeds--Dairy 
Feeds---Poultry Feeds---Alfalfa Meal 





M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 


SOUTH SIDE STATION 


NEBRASKA 





= 









CN 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 760) 


prize of fifteen dollars; S. R. Farley, 718, 
the third prize of ten dollars; and J. F. 
Ficken, ’18, the fourth prize of five 
dollars. 

These prizes are donated annually by 
‘S. L. Stewart of Brookside Farms, with 
the idea in mind of stimulating interest 
in clean milk production. 


Doctor W. A. Riley and Professor M. 
F. Barrus lectured before a naturalist 
society at Montreal last week. Doctor 
Riley spoke on “Insects and Diseases’’ 
and Professor Barrus spoke on “Disease 
Resistance in Plants.” 


Professor E. M. Tuttle, of the depart- 
ment of rural education, went to Poland 
on March 29 to a meeting of the Com- 
munity Association which is particularly 
interested in Bird Study and Nature 
Study. He spoke at the meeting and 
next day visited the school there and the 
schools at Cold Brook and Newport. 

Accompanied by C. W. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor Tuttle also went to Union Springs 
to attend a General Community Meet- 
ing and Educational Rally Day. Mr. 
Whitney led the community singing and 
Professor Tuttle spoke. 


Two classes in the dairy department 
took trips during the spring vacation. 
Professor W. W. Fisk took the Ad- 
vanced Cheese class to Fred Merry’s 
Cheese Factory at Verona, one of the 
first factories started in the state of 
New York. The Ice Cream class also 
went to Buffalo and visited the ice 
cream plants. Professor Fisk also at- 
tended the Virginia State Creamery- 
man’s Association Convention which was 
held at Roanoke, Virginia. He talked 
on “Ice Cream and Cheese.”’ 


Doctor Karl Heinrich, the celebrated 
Washington leopodopterist, was here 
during the first week in April for the 
purpose of doing some special work on 
the College’s collection of Leopodoptera. 


Codperating with the New York State 
Food Supply Commission, the College is 
putting out a series of mailing cards 
giving snappy information on_ timely 
subjects. The cards measure five by 
nine inches, need only to be addressed 
to be sent thru the mails and may be 
conveniently hung in the dairy, the 
grainary, the kitchen or wherever their 
lessons are to be worked out. 


Those Who Have Left College for War 


Benjamin Potar, P. F. Powers, Alfred 
Reed, Jr., C. J. Reichert, M. B. Robinson, 
S. H. Ross, E. L. Schwartz, W. H. Soder- 
holm, L. W. Terry, H. C. Thomas, C. A. 
Thompson, C. F. Truax, L. W. Van 
Cleef, W. D. Warren, W. E. White, N. T. 
Willis, J. B. Wilson, L. V. Windnagle, 
L. G. Wygant. 


B. H. Baylees, I. H. 
Bernhardt, J. M. Buz- 
by, J. O. Creech, W. 
C. Crosso, S. T. Cur- 
ran, B. S. Davis, P. G. Drabelle, F. M. 
Eichelberger, H. S. Fisher, Edward Frey, 
D. H. Heller, C. O. Henry, E. L. Hodge, 
W. D. Hopkins, G. S. Kephart, E. I. Kil- 
bourne, Thomas Knudson, W. E. Lauer, 
W. B. McGraw*, H. W. Menold*, G. B. 
Moffat*, M. W. Moore*, Edgar Myers’*, 
Julius Schaetzel*, Howard Schell, A. C. 
Shaw, F. V. Sinclair, L. R. Skinner, 
Louis Stein, R. W. Thomas. 


D. H. Babcock*, C. H. 
Banta, W. D. Crim, G. E. 
Flanigan, L. H. Hall, Ralph 
Hall, W. A. Harris, H. R. 
Hickmott, L. D. Hildebrand, Jacob 
Hirschborn, M. S. Inscho, M. W. La- 
FeverFever, H. B. Ortner, Charles 
Rouse, E. J. Rowan, Jr., Lins Serrano, 
F. J. Tapley, G. A. Worn, William Wein- 
stein, L. M. Weisberg, C. P. Winn. 


Other Branches 


of Service 


Industrial 
Work 


T. K. Chamberlain, Morris 
Davidson, T. W. Dixon, 
I. H. Doetsch, Angel Ga- 
beff, S. G. Gist, Jr., Jos- 
eph Granovetter, R. J. Greil, Leo von 
Heygendorff, A. W. Jones, S. G. Kent, 
A. C. Knapp, Cheng-lin Liu, K. A. 
Mayer, D. R. Merrill, W. E. Michel, 
W. H. Solomon Pormeranz, J. I. Rahin- 
sky, F. A. Reynolds, Theis, Roberts, F. P. 
Rose, Irving Schustek, H. L. Schwager, 
Aaron Simeloritz, A. F. Simpson, Edwin 
Smith, W. W. Tomlinson, L. E. Wenz, 
J. W. Wetz, Jr. 


Occupations 
Unknown* 
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Give the roots a chance ©Ut bring- 


ing up trash, 
stones or manure. You 
can at the same time pul- 
verize and level. For 
thrifty crops rely wpon the 


forged shar, repetading disks of 
the 


Cute 


Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—light 

in draft and built for a lifet.me of service. If 

your dealer has not the genuine CUTAWAY, 

write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 

new free book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy now. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK disk 


}orrows and plows 


2004 Main St., Higganum, Cor 


This Double _—(™ 
Action Harrrw™ % 
saves one disking [J 


OUR men are busily stacking hay,— 
Zip! goes your hay fork rope. Men are 
idle while the rope is either replaced or 
repaired. Or—your binders are constantly 
delayed because the binder twine is break- 
ing or knotting. 
You pay for idle men and slow work. 
Stop haying delays;—speed up your 
harvesting—use 


”;OLUMBIAN 
Ropez--Binder Twine 


These two farm helps come well recom- 
mended. They are both made from quality 
fibre that makes strong, sturdy, durable rope 
and twine. ed 

COLUMBIAN Rope and Binder Twine 
work satisfactorily—and constantly —they 
do better work—and yet cost no more than 
other brands. 

Be sure that you have no hay fork or 
binder twine troubles this year. Tell your 
dealer to order COLUMBIAN — insist on it. 

Read our war story “The Ad- 
ventures of a Bale of Hemp" — 
a post card will bring it to you. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
140-170 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y, 
Branches ; — New York — Chicago — Boston 


Book on 


DOG 
DISEASES 


AND HOW 


America’s TO FEED 


Pioneer 
Dog Remedies | Mailed free to any ad- 


dress by the Author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
118 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 


ees 


ooo 


1000 Acres With Hudson River 
Frontage at $50 Per Acre 


Wonderful facilities for devoloping com- 
medical farming. gentleman’s estate or colon- 
ization. Livingston Manor house, 14 rooms 
and improvements, barns, 30 cottages and 
other building, 200 acres wood and timber, 100 
acres natural pasture. 700 acres rich fertile, 
easily tilled land. 1800 fruit trees, modern poul- 
try plant, abundant water supply, good roads. 
6 miles to city:Dock and R.R. station 1% miles 
from extreme end of property. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. For particulars write 


RURAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Special and New Apparatus 


for use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 
tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. 


Write for our Specia. 
Circulars and Prices. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


Manufacturers 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
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FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


(Continued from page 752) 


710, B. S. A—R. J. Shepard, for- 
merly business manager of the Country- 
man, is on his father’s 135 acre farm 
at Batavia. We hear he has had big 
yields of alfalfa and clover, raising 
seven and four tons per acre respec- 
tively of these crops. Beans yielded 
him from 25 to 30 bushels and wheat 
30 to 40 bushels per acre. He fed 600 
lambs during the past winter. 


711, B. S—R. E. Deuel, formerly 
manager of the Farm Bureau, Orleans 
County, Vermont, is now at Rocking- 
ham County, New Hampshire, with 
headquarters at Exeter. 


711-12, W. C.—James S. Langford 
is running a 10 acre fruit and poultry 
farm at Shushan. Corn and beets are 
his principal crops. His poultry con- 
sists of 600 White Leghorns. 


712, B. S. AA—N. J. Whitney’s ad- 





Trade Mark 


Kills Germ Diseases 


dress has been changed to South Natick, 
Massachusetts. 


712, B. S—Mr. H. B. Knapp, in- 
structor in pomology, has become direc- 
tor of the State Agricultural School at 
Cobleskill, and will handle the food 
situation in Greene County. Mr. Knapp 
has the authority to place assistants of 
the State Food Commission in Schenec- 
tady and Greene Counties. 


712, B. S—The Cornell soil survey 
which is carried on every summer will 
be in Saratoga County this summer. It 
will be in charge of Earl T. Maxon, 
representative of the United States 
bureau of soils, in codperation with J. H. 
Bromley, ’15, who will represent this 
college. 


712, B. S.—H. B. Switzer is assistant 
professor of dairy bacteriology at Pur- 
due University. 

(Continued on page 766) 


Pennhurst, Pa., Nov. 24, 1916 
Gentlemen:— 

Abortion in our herd was dis- 
couraging two years ago, and also 
White Scours which usually ac- 
companies it. For the year we 
haye lost no calves and only one 
abortion, I consider FER-SUL the 
greatest Germ Exterminator of 
any disinfectant known. 

L. D. VanBuskirk, Dairy Supt.. 
EASTERN PENN. STATE INSTI- 
TUTION 


For Feeble-Minded ‘and Epileptic. 
at Spring City, Penna. 


FER - SUL 


One element cures the disease 
the other acts as a tonie and re- 
stores the health and strength. 


CHEAPEST and PROVEN BEST 


Lice, Mites, Nits. Is a Tonic Available everywhere on the 


Cures Roup, Canker 
Chicken Pox, Gapes, 
and White Diarrhoea 


Price $2.00 per Gal., expressage extra 
TRIAL BOTTLE, 12 ounces, 50 cents 


The Westmoreland Chemical & Color Co. 


925 Chestnut Street, 


farm asa disinfectant, antiseptic 
and deoderizer. Invaluable as a 
flank and udder wash. Recom- 
mended by the highest authorities 
in animal and poultry husbandry. 
Is used at the Vineland Three Year 
Egg Laying and Breeding Contest, 
If your dealer does not handle 
FER-SUL he will soon do so, but 
we will fill your order on receipt 
of price and and his name. 


Send for Pamphlet 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





ee Se 


he farmer of today proudly 

~teaches his son what his 
own father taught him~ 
to use a John Deere Plow. 


Ordinarily a farm implement doesn’t furnish 
a theme for sentiment—it usually suggests hard 
work. 


But back home there is, in all probabilty, an 
old John Deere plow which your grandpap, dad 
and perhaps you yourself have followed down 
many a long furrow—and it will be treasured 
all the more as the years go by. 


Each implement bearing the John Deere trade 
mark—and there’s a John Deere implement for 
every kind of work on the farm—has incor- 


porated in its makeup the same qualities that 
made your grandad swear by that old John 
Deere plow. 


You may be thinking of getting some new 
implements when you have finished school— 
you'll at least want to be in a position to recom- 
mend the best and latest in farm machinery. 
We'll be pleased to send you literature describ- 
ing any special tool you are interested in, if 
you'll write. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 
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Who Will Help With the Fall Work 
(Continued from page 736) 

than usual. If these crops do well they 

may help to offset the great shortage of 

wheat. How long will they have the 

student help to assist them with these 

crops? 

These crops require harvesting at 
just about the same time that the 
schools and colleges open for the fall. 
Beans, for instance, are harvested about 
the middle of September; the corn will 
not be in until October; while the late 
truck will come in a little earlier. If 
these students on the farms are not al- 
lowed to remain until the crops are all 
safely harvested, many of the farmers 
will not be able to get them in until it 
is too late, and large part of the work 
done during the summer will have been 
done for nothing. 

On this farm, for instance, there are 
two other students besides myself. In 
the fall only one of us will stay, unless 
some arrangement is made. Is the Col- 
lege thinking of this situation, I won- 
der? 


C. R. M. 
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from your herd. 
Dairy Feed costs 


And 


national Special 


proved this to be a fact. 


Goto Your Dealer. Try one ton—the result will be so good you will never again 
be without International Special Dairy Feed. Be sure you get International. 
" Manufactured Only By 


International Sugar Feed Company 
Minneapolis.Minn Malls At Minneapolis & Memphis 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


2 More Quarts 
f Milk From Each Gow 


Hundreds of dairymen report a gain of two quarts of 
ws milk per day oo <= cow ——— — + gen 
ial Dairy Feed. Figure out what this wou é 
ee teak sananter that International Special 
less to feed than home-grown grains. 


There is not a single month of the year when 


International Spe 


cannot be fed with profit. It is an ideal all-year’round ready grain ration. 
Milk Means Money. More milk means more money for you. And the surest 
way of getting the most milk at the lowest cost is to feed your herd Inter- 
Dairy Feed. Some of the country’s foremost dairymen have 








Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 764) 

13, B. S.—Burr C. Copley is manag- 
ing the York Brook Farm located at 
Canton, Massachusetts. Here he is at- 
tempting to develop a herd of purebred 
Guernsey cows in which undertaking he 
seems to be making progress. 


718, B. S.—Miss Blanche A. Corwin is 
the manager of a 160 acre general farm 
owned in connection with the Texas 
State Training School for Girls. 





713, B. S—F. G. Wischusen is em- 
ployed by the _ Sheffield-Farms-Slaw- 
son Decker Company, as a milk inspec- 
tor at their Lisbon plant. 


713, Sp.—A. S. Walker last fall un- 
dertook the locating and field work of 
the Waldeck Farms, Inc., a stock com- 
pany owing 14,000 acres of wood and 
scrub land at Richland, New Jersey. 


713, W. C.—Miss S. Matthews is 
teaching English and foreign languages 
at present but soon hopes to own a 

(Continued on page 770) 
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ASPINWALL 


POTATO 
MACHINERY 




















ASPINWALL, One-Man, 
Automatic, Correct Drop, 


Potato Planter SAVES — LABOR % 2 
SEED 


SIMPLE— ACCURATE — DURABLE Aspinwall No. 8 Planter 
NEEDS NO WATCHING With Fertilizer Attachment 


SPRAYING IS CROP INSURANCE 


ASPINWALL SPRAYERS meet the re- 

quirements, insuring added Profits. Sprayers 

) with an Individuality. Possesses Distinctive 

Features, which place them ahead of all 
other 4-Row Sprayers 







EFFICIENT 
HIGHLY PERFECTED 
EASILY OPERATED 


Aspinwall 4-Row Sprayer 


ASPINWALL ELEVATOR DIGGER 
enjoys high prestige—being unsurpassed in 
WORKMANSHIP MATERIAL SERVICEABILITY 

Ranks up to the High Aspinwall Standard , 


Its Superior Construction Guarantees Long Service, and the Bronze Bearings used 
throughout account largely for the Light Draft of Aspinwall diggers. Made in 
three sizes. Gear Driven Wheel Bands Free. 


Write for folder de- 
scriptive of our com- 
plete line of potato 
machinery—C utters, 
Planting, Sprayers,Dig 
gers, Sorters. 








Aspinwall 
Mfg. Co. 


Jackson, Mich. 


580 Sabin St. 


Aspinwall Elevator Dig¢er with Vine Turner and Kicker 
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THE FARM HOME 


(Continued from page 741) 


MERICAN cheese is another good 

meat substitute readily available 
to the farm women of New York State. 
It is very rich and should be served 
with crisp vegetables, fruits and light 
deserts. Cheese souffles—cheese with 
rice, cheese with cabbage, corn or mac- 
aroni,—there are all sorts of thrift 
dishes which can be prepared from 
cheese. Peanut butter, beans, peas and 
lentils are also excellent meat substi- 
tutes. Eggs are very valuable, es- 
pecially in combination with milk. They 
may well be made an inexpensive meat 
substitute by putting them down in 
water glass during the spring months. 


N page 725 we are reproducing Miss 
Earl’s jingled resolution to con- 
serve food minerals. Our staff poet 
tells us that it doesn’t “‘scan” and that, 
in the strict analysis, “matter” and 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
18th and H Streets, N. W. 


Overlooking White House Grounds 


Shopping District 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 





Close to the State, War and Navy Depts. 
Convenient to Theatre and Fashionable 


“‘water’”’ as used in the last stanza are 
not in strict accord with the rules of 
rhyme. But the important thing is 
that the facts are there, and that they 
are important. If any housewife can 
get the lines jingling thru her head as 
she goes about her housework, she will 
have in mind the best scientific advice 
on food minerals, and will be better 
able to practice patriotic thrift. Miss 
Earl is Instructor in Home Economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, and 
knows whereof she speaks. 


Any reader of The Countryman who 
wishes to get into touch with any former 
student whose address he lacks should 
write to the Editor. This office has fairly 
complete files of the addresses and present 
occupations of former students and_ is 


glad to be of this service. 


oe) HEE TAC AE 
A iat Let 





E. C. OWEN, Manager Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon the com- 
pletion of its new addition 
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MOMINY FEED 


is higher in digestibility than average of Concentrated Feeds. Has 
more digestible Fat than average Concentrated Feeds, therefore 
( 








richer. An economical Dairy Food of proven results as a milk 
producer. 


FINE FOR PIGS 


Similar to Corn Meal, but richer and is KILN DRIED. 
Don’t pay present Feed prices for water. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Patent Cereals Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


THOUSANDS OF DAIRYMEN 


Thousands of dairymen, creamerymen and cheesemakers use 
and profit by the use of 


Wrandolle 


MT s 


SUZ and Cleanser. 


because they had i confidence in it to try it. Those who 
have not tried it will never know how much or how little assistance 
it will give them. 

Your dealer or dairy supply man will be 
pleased to supply you with the understanding 
that Wyandotte Dairymen’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser will prove itself to be the most valu- 
able dairy cleaning material you have ever 
used or the trial you give it will cost you noth- 
ing. Order from your dealer or supply man. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers, WYANDOTTE, Mich., U.S.A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


Indian in Circle 





In Every Package of 
Wyandotte Dairymen’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


(Incorporated) 


Opp. State House, BOSTON, Mass. 














Offers room with hot and cold water 


for $1.25 per day, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL 
THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 








Rooms with private baths for $1.75 
per day; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $5.00 per day. 






Absolutely Fireproof 
No Liquors Sold Send for Booklet 


STORER F.CRAFTS, General Mgr. 





For Corn 23%, for 
and Cotton §72?%, 
way(Ciark)Harrow isyour 
handiest implement. The 


gangs may be spaced to 
cultivate close to the plant 


and are reversible, Light 
draft, simple and strong. 
Disksof cutlery steel forged 
sharp. You'll like the 
many other features in the 


Cu 


Corn and Cotton Harrow 
The real labor-saving, profit-making im- 
tlement for diversified farming. If your 
dealer has not the genuine Curaway, 
write us direct. Write now forournew 
free book, “The Soil And Its Tillage.” 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 
2014 Main, Higganum,Conn. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 766 ) 


farm. Her present address is 36 High- 
land Street, Hartford, Conn. 


13, B. S—G. W. Crozier is with 
his father in C. H. Crozier and Son, at 
Penn Yann. They deal in hay, grain, 
feed, and fertilizer. 


713, B. S—John S. Dorman is now 
running his home farm at Hall. 


713, B. S—C. M. Smith has been do- 
ing advanced registry work this winter, 
but is now working on the farm again. 


13, Sp.—A. G. Wigley is manager of 
a general.farm at Glen Spey. 


713, W. C.—R. T. Argood is poultry- 
man on the Enlius Farms at Oneonta. 
Mr. Argood has been teaching at 
Mooseheart Vocational School at Moose- 
head, Illinois, prior to his position in 
Oneonta. 


714, B. S—Thomas J. Conway has 
built and equipped a very fine poultry 
farm at the Texas Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, College Station, Texas. 
He was appointed assistant professor of 
poultry husbandry at the college in 
1915 and seems very well satisfied with 
the work there. 


714, B. S—A. B. Dann is poultry 
manager of the Wheatfield Farm owned 
by the Dold Packing Company. He is 
manager only during his vacation per- 
iods. 


714, B. S.—Arnold E. Davis is located 
on a general farm at Livonia where he 
has a herd of 17 pure-bred Holstein 
cows as well as a large flock of Rhode 
Island Reds. Mr. Davis also raises cab- 
bage, beans, wheat, oats and hay and 
makes a specialty of seed potatoes. 


14, B. S.—T. S. Kuo is now presi- 
dent of the First Provincial College of 
Forestry in Nanking, China. He ex- 
pects to see Dean Bailey in China on his 
eastern trip. 

(Continued on page 774) 
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Game Farming 


and Good Shooting 


When you are out in the fields and woods with 
your shotgun this fall, or in the marshes waiting for 
the ducks, bear this fact in mind—your sport would 
be much better if Scientific game farming were conducted 

y 

































more extensively in this country. 


Game farming is being carried on much more extensively than formerly, especially during 
the past year. Evidence is plentiful to the effect that eventually we will pay as much attention to 
this important subject as have the people of Europe for many years. ‘The wonderful grouse 
shooting in Scotland is one example of the results obtained there. 


There are already many places in this country where good shooting is to be had in abundance 
due to scientific game breeding. It is quite possible that one or more of these is located within easy 
reach of your home. If you are interested we will gladly advise you regarding this if we have the 
information in our files. If not we will tell you how to make good shooting in your locality and 
put you in touch with others who are interested in this. 


May we suggest that you write for our booklet, “‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’. It 
is well worth reading and sent free on request. Please use the coupon below. 


When You Buy Loaded Shotgun Shells 


How much do you know about the powder you shoot in the These powders are of unusually high and uniform quality. They 
fields or at the traps? You should be thoroughly informed regard- give even patterns, high velocity, light recoil. You can always 
ing it and specify a given powder when you buy shells. depend upon them. The next time you buy loaded shells specify 

If you will write us we will gladly tell you about the two either Infallible or ““E,C.** Smokeless Shotgun Powder. They 
Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible and ““E, C.’.. may be obtained in all standard makes of shells. 


Game Breeding Dept. Room 38 HERCULES POWDER CO, Wilminston, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives: Infallible and “"E.C."* Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting 
Powder; Dynamite for farming 


Game Breeding Department, Room. 38 


Hercules Powder Company, pa 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Gentlemen: —Please send me a copy of “Game Farming for Profit and Pleasurc’*. 1 am interested in game breeding from the stand- 
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The Agricultural 
Student 


after leaving college often desires reference books, 
supplies, etc., for continuing his work. We issue a 
complete list of standard, required and reference 
books on all Ag. subjects and carry on hand near- 
ly every one, as well as poultry knives, dairy suits, 
etc. These are all easily mailed. “Prices and lists 
will be sent upon request to 


The Corner Bookstores 


The J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop—Steam Vulcanizing 
Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


STUDEBAKER HUPMOBILE 
CADILLAC MAXWELL 
BROCKWAY and MACK TRUCKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


E. D. BUTTON. ‘99 W. H. MORRISON, "90 























® 99 
Smit 
wins the fight 


against noise. 






Ret Boesiegs Long eming [Producing power of both typist 
and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 






In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 
“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The“Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so sraoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 


An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 





L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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After You Leave 
College 


You undoubtedly will need 

printing done from time 

~ to time. Send your or- 
ders to the firm in 
Ithaca which de- 


livers work 


Right and On Time 


PURE MILK 


Fresh, raw milk is not pure, 
but contaminated by waste and 
discharged from the membrane 
and pus cells. 

We overcome this by clarify- 
ing and pasteurizing; making the 
only absolutely safe, pure milk to J 
use. 


ALL KINDS 


Ice Creams, Ices and Sherberts 


on order 


SANITARY ICE CREAM 
& MILK COMPANY, Inc. 


701 W. State Both Phones 912 
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Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 770) 


714 and ’15, W. C.—Reynolds Farley 
is on the home farm at Campbell Hall. 
About forty grade milking cows are 
kept, the intention being to build up 
a herd of purebred Holsteins. Con- 
siderable poultry is kept and an ex- 
tensive orchard is being planted. Mr. 
Farley and his father, who is president 
of the Orange County Farm Bureau, 
have recently formed a_ partnership 
of D. V. Farley and Son. 


715, W. C.; °17, W. C.—Charles 
Kaufman is poultryman on the Oscar 
Poultry Farm at New Paltz. L. M. 
Jack is working with Mr. Kaufman on 
the same farm. 


715, B. S.—E. H. Priess is working 
for the Queen City Rubber Co. of 
Buffalo. 


715, W. C.—Mr. James B. Leslie on 
resigning his position as assistant in the 
fiscal office of the Agricultural College 
last September returned to Alabama, 
his home State, where he is now en- 
gaged in the management of a four 
hundred acre plantation of which he is 
proprietor. Mr. Leslie also owns the 
biggest part of a town, including a gen- 
eral merchandise store, saw mill, cotton 
gin, grist and feed mill. Thirty negroes 
are employed in these various enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Leslie is enthused over the Agri- 
cultural possibilities in the South and 
is making extensive plans for the 
future. He is a firm advocate of diver- 
sification for the Southern farmer rather 
than the customary specialization in 
cotton. 

He was married in November to 
Miss Abbie Poole of Greenville, Ala- 
bama. Their address is Fostoria, Ala- 
bama. 


716, W. C.—W. A. Werner is poultry- 
man on Mr. M. W. Griffeth’s farm at 
New Hartford. 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 





Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 
goods just as they appear ? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over black 
and white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 


Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work. 


Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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_ Catalogs Albert Koch | 
Norton Printing Co. Art Photographer 
317 East State St. High Grade Work at Reason- 


College, Fraternity and Commer- able Prices 


rial Printing 126 East State Street 
Ithaca, -- New York 
Magazines Periodicals TELEPHONE CONNECTION 





The Ancients Never Ate in the 


Red and White |; 


Cafeteria 
413 College Avenue 


— Now Look at Them They Are All Dead 
Where discriminating people 
come for tasty food JOSEPH LISSECK 
WELL SERVED 319 College Ave. ithaca, N. Y 


Orchard Tea 
Shop 










The Ithaca Hotel | 
Ithaca, N. Y. we C. H. Webster, M. D. | 


CORNELL, °04 


The Home of Comfort, 
Luxury and Service =e 


50 Rooms with tiled private baths Representing 
50 R ith R i ° 
oa. New York Life In- 


surance Co. 





Meals Modified A la Carte Plan 


Club Breakfast Special Luncheon 
Table d’Hote Dinners 


J. A. & J. H. Causer, Props. 121 Catherine St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Both Phones 


Langwell Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. under same 
management. 








——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————————— 
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CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET 
HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 


Special Prices to Fraternities 


Quality and Service Unexcelled 


EAST HILL COAL YARD 
The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 


Franklin C. Cornell 
Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Howell. 


PHONES: 


Bell 362; Ithaca 735 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $400,000 


Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 





MANOUSE & DUTSKY, TAILORS 


We specialize on quality. Suits made to order—fit guaranteed. Shirts, hats and caps 


for sale. 


Pressing contracts. Cleaning, Pressing, Repairing. 


315 COLLEGE AVE. 





a 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 
Pharmacists 
Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Prescription Work 
126 EAST STATE STREET 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 





If you desire for your suit a good 

CLEANING AND PRESSING, § also 

SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a rea- 

sonable price, all hand work, come 
t 


oO 
“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


313 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 431-Y 





Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


The 


Cornell Countryman 
brings the College to you 


AN intelligent person may earn $100 
monthly corresponding for news- 
papers; $40 to $50 monthly in 
spare time; experience unneces- 
sary; no canvassing; subjects sug- 
gested. Send for particulars. 


NATIONAL PRESS BUREAU 
Room 2620 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Wanzer & 
Howell 


The Grocers 









Our Name Signifies 
Quality and Service 


Remember that we have a Sea 
Food Market where you can buy 
Fresh Fish, Oysters, Clams and 
other Sea Foods in their season. 






Spring Suits 
Society & 
Michaels Sterns 
20 to 35.50 


Flannel Trousers 5 to 8 
Kah-Ki Trousers 1.50 


Stetson & Bostonian 
Shoes 5.50 to 10.00 


Buttrick & Frawley 


134 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 











The Farmer's Response 
(Continued from page 729) 


severe shortage of labor, the Commis- 
sion has sought to encourage a larger 
use of machinery, and it has purchased 
and placed in localities twenty-four 
farm tractors, the machines being placed 
where it was definitely known that a 
larger acreage of land would be pre- 
pared thru their use. The Commission 
seeks mainly to encourage a wider use 
of farm tractors thru this demonstration 
rather than to accomplish directly a 
largely increased production on the rel- 
atively small area which a few tractors 
will effect. 

Much relief has been afforded in 
making farm seeds available. The cen- 
sus revealed a considerable shortage of 
seed on the part of some farmers while 
other farmers in the same county or ad- 
joining counties had seed for sale. By 
publishing in each county lists of far- 
mers having seed for sale, and distribut- 
ing these lists thruout the county and 
in other counties, most of the surplus 
seed within the counties has been sold. 
The Commission also took an inventory 
of the stocks in seed houses thruout the 
State and made this information avail- 
able to farmers thru its County Repre- 
sentatives. In response to requests, the 
Commission purchased from outside the 
State and resold to farmers more than 
fifty carloads of seed potatoes. It has 
also take steps to supply corn and buck- 
wheat seed, of which there is a con- 
siderable shortage. The Commission is 
continuing its work along many equally 
important lines. 

Departments of Agriculture and Ed- 
ucation, and many other public and vol- 
untary bodies are earnestly and effec- 
tively coéperating with farmers to make 
New York’s reply to the call for food 
stuffs bountiful and economically re- 
liable. 

The growing season, with all its un- 
certainties is still before us. The 
weather will largely influence the yields, 
and this no man can help. 
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Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


Hoover, Organizer 
(Continued from page 739) 


tion, they called in desperation on 
Hoover. Overnight he gathered funds, 
perfected an organization, and brought 
order out of chaos. When the Belgian 
relief work was organized he was 
sought to direct and manage it. The 
record of the “C. R. B.” continues with- 
out parallel as a difficult, stupendous, 
successful undertaking; not as tempor- 
ary relief but as a permanent measure, 
ably progressing under Spanish admin- 
istration because of the start which 
Hoover gave it. 


While Washington was in confusion 
over the march of events which brought 
us into war, Hoover was gathering facts 
in Europe. Arrived in this country, he 
proceeded immediately to the capital es- 
tablished his office in a government 
building which was still unfinished, and 
within a day was conferring with the 
men in control of the largest food sup- 
plies in the country, although he did 
not have a desk before him or chairs 
for his visitors. 

His knowledge of men is phenomenal; 
his grasp of economics is not limited by 
political or geographic boundaries. His 
appearance is youthful; his manner is 
quiet; his speech is short; he makes 
“ves” and “no” mean a great deal. He 
does not often smile, but the smile that 
lightens his face is worth going miles to 
see. He does not expect an easy time 
in food administration because action 
which would be repressive will make 
enemies. He has never hesitated to 
make enemies, nor surrendered a prin- 
ciple to make a friend. To one who has 
known him since college days as well 
as to those who have studied his career 
since then, he seems the one man for 
the most important job of the present 
crisis. 
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Every Agricultural 
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CASE Tractors 


Your scientific training has proved to you 
the vital need for the most efficient farm 
machinery in order to secure the maximum 
Crops. 

That same scientific training enables you to 
recognize the machine that offers you the best 
investment. 

That is why we want you to know CASE. We 
want you to study it. To compare it with others. 
Only in that way can you really understand the 
tremendous advantages CASE offers you. And 
why it dominates, 

Now is the time to decide on the equipment of 
your farm. Then, when you are ready to start, 
you will be sure to select the best. Write us to- 
day for descriptive literature. It illustrates and 
explains the many advanced principles in con- 
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Founded 1842 538 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 
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